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CAT’S-EYES AND MOON-STONES. 
Romance of Oriental Gems.—The Cat's-Eye as a Talisman.—Anecdote,— 
The genuine Stone.—A curious Ring.—The Treasures of the Blenheim 
Cabinet.—Aventurines.—Story of Ricardo.—Easily mistaken for Cat’s- 
Eyes. —The Moon-Stone. How treasured.—The Jade,—A famous Neck- 
lace.—The Prince’s Sceptre.—The Tourmaline.—The Chrysoprase of 
the “ Celestial City.”"—A Prussian Industry.—Jewelry of to-day. 
CERTAIN halo of romance, a fascination not to be express- 
ed, but very subtly felt, exists about all Oriental gems and 
stones, and not even the very general use of them to-day has quite 
dispelled the illusion which makes us think of cat’s-eyes, moon- 
stones, jades, and tourmalines as possessing a mysterious charm, 
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handed from one to another a bracelet of exquisite stones, with the 
true milky, shifting lights, a steely, chatoyant whiteness, with 
gleams of yellow and brown and blue, now clear, now dim, but, as 
we all agreed, mystically lovely. The principal stones in this 
bracelet had for years been carried about secretly by a Hindoo, 
who was suspected of being a traitor to his master, and followed 
and watched, but when at last assassinated by an overzealous 
spy, it was discovered that his mysterious conduct was due entire- 
ly to the fact of his possessing these stones, which he had stolen, 
and yet dared not separate from himself day or night. They were 
taken from his breast after death, and sold to the possessor of the 
bracelet, their destination finally being a young and royal bride. 








extremely rare, and of the few perfect specimens, the best, we 
think, belong to her Grace of Marlborough, and for the most part 
lie gleaming in the secret drawers of an old Blenheim cabinet— 
treasures for which a Hindoo even of to-day would risk his life. 
Various agates are often mistaken for cat’s-eyes, and the Italian 
aventurine is very like it in texture, color, and brillianey.* The first 
of the now widely used artificial aventurines was discovered in 
the days when the Venetians possessed and guarded jealously the 
secret of the manufacture of certain kinds of glass and crystal. One 
day a workman having a crucible containing some fused crystal let 
fall into it by accident a few brass filings. 


Instantly the mass as 
sumed a beautiful appearance. 


Ricardo, the worker, determined to 





Fig. 1.—Ficurep Musuin Drgss. 
For description see Supplement, 


something which seems to flash forth from their depths, a half-re- 
vealed, half-hidden suggestion of occult power, in any case mak- 
ing the least imaginative of us appreciate the influence exercised 
by such stones over the mind of the Oriental; and in many in- 
stances they have an electric faculty which is to be tested readily, 
and which doubtless was the first cause of their being regarded 
with dread and awe by people of ignorant and superstitious nature, 

To the Hindoo the veritable cat’s-eye is a talisman guarded with 
passionate jealousy, and innumerable stories are told by English 
officers of the fierceness with which such treasures have been de- 
fended, or the zeal shown for their recovery. One we remember, 
told “in the gloaming” at a country house, while the narrator 








LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Lovisine Sirk Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


In these the lights were remarkably fine for the part of the coun- 
try whence they came. 

The cat’s-eye is, technically speaking, an Oriental chrysolite, 
a variety of quartz or chalcedony. It is a kind of chrysoberyl, 
and the colors range from red, brownish-yellow, leaf green, 
golden and greenish yellow, steely blue, and in some rare in- 
stances fibrous black. We have seen a curious old ring the 
stones of which were pronounced cat’s-eyes by an expert, and 
which showed black lines with steely blue shifting under a sur- 
face of milky whiteness. This ring came from (eylon. Some 
Ceylon stones have a vivid radiance about them which defies de- 
scription, and rival the dreamy splendor of the opal, but such are 














Fig. 3.—Vireinie-cLotH anp Brocape Dress.—Cur Partrern, No. 3604: 
PotonaisE, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cenrs.—(For description see Supplement.) 


experiment with it, and the result was a charming kind of glass 
which was used in ornaments and jewellers’ work, and finally as a 
jewel called aventurine, and which, if artificial, has its distinct value, 
and is very beautiful, though lacking the subtle charm of a fine cat’s- 
eye or moon-stone, or even tourmaline. The natural aventurine 
is a quartz of brown or reddish white, spangled with yellow mica, 
and specimens of this as well as of the manufactured article are 
so often called a “kind of cat’s-eye” that we have seen them Ia- 
belled as such in the collection of a well-known connoisseur. One 





* There are two kinds, the natural aventurine, which is a species of 
quartz, and the artificial, described above. 
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of the wedding gifts to the young Princess Vic- 
toria of Hesse was an exquisite bracelet made 
of fine aventurines linked by filigree gold, and 
with tiny brilliants in a band between the stones. 
These are supposed to have been carefally col- 
lected in the Ural Mountains. 

Fine specimens of chrysoberyl are also found 
in Connecticut, but the gem of Ceylon is unques- 
tionably the finest. 

Few gem stones present such a variety, so 
far as quality is concerned, as the moon-stone— 
that mysterious gem of Indian lore, which, com- 
bined with cat’s-eyes and brilliants, with sap- 
phires, amethysts, or rubies, is in fashionable use 
to-day, although the Hindoo regards it still with 
reverence, mounting guard over the idols in 
whose brows are set flawless and chatoyant 
stones, the treasure of centuries and the pride of 
generations, The moon-stone isa variety of feld- 
spar of pearly white, and valuable in proportion 
to its reflections—the fitful “ moonlight” gleam 
beneath its surface, which under the hands of 
the lapidary are brought out frequently in a mar- 
vellous manner 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, in his famous novel, The 
Moonstone, describes the adventures of an Indian 
treasure stolen from an idol, but followed and re 
gained by those whose care of it was an inherit- 
ed office. The story was founded distinctly upon 
fact, romantic as it may appear, and we were told 
by English officers who recalled vividly the terri- 
ble days of the mutiny, that the events of that 
time might have “ furnished forth” a dozen nar- 
ratives of a similar kind even more remarkable 
and improbable than Mr, Collins’s story. 

Dear to the Eastern heart is the jade stone, 
composed of silica, alumina, and oxide of iron, 
sometimes milky white, again a curious green, 
olive, and blue, and often called Persian tur- 
An amulet of jade is a cherished pos- 
session in the East, but exquisite ornaments are 
made of it, a small vase from Persia, now at 
Windsor, being regarded as of inestimable value 
to the collector, while the imperial necklace cap- 
tured at Pekin by the French, and which con- 
sisted of large beads of jade, had long been look- 
ed upon as a priceless treasure. White jade is 
often used in ornaments, knife-handles, etc., and 
is very beautiful for such purposes. The Em- 
peror of China waited three years to find a piece 
of white jade fine enough for the handle of a scep- 
tre which he presented to the Prince Consort of 
England, and which that very grasping person, 
the Shah of Persia, coveted openly during his fa- 
mous English visit; but it hangs in state on the 
wall at Windsor in spite of Oriental jealousy. 
In Spain the jade stone has for centuries been 
considered to possess a healing power, and is 
very commonly called the Piedra del higado (kid- 
ney-stone). 

The tourmaline belongs unquestionably to the 
class of stones we are considering, as does the 
chrysoprase, labradorite, lapis lazuli, and mala- 
chite; but the tourmaline borrows its charm and 
value from association chiefly—from the esteem 
in which the ancients held it, from the halo of 
romance surrounding it in the past. It is no 
longer rare, although some specimens, such as 
the famous one in the British Museum, are valu- 
able from their size, strong electric quality, and 
transparency. In some cases the “ twin colors” 
shown are very beautiful—the red with prismat- 
ie salmon and rosy pink, the brownish-red with 
columbine and umber, the orange and greenish- 
yellow, etc., the green which, if held in a proper 
light, shows varying tints of olive and darker 
tones, yellow-brown, and russet. But ordinarily 
the tourmaline is not desirable in jewelry; it 
“ sets” well in goblets of gilded silver or dagger 
handles, ete., and has its attraction in any cabin- 
et, as we have said, from its traditionary value. 

The chrysoprase we know is, according to the 
Apocalyptic vision, the tenth foundation of the 
Eternal City: 

“A wall of apple green 
Divided o’er, with fibres, 


That in mystic sheen 
More glorious are—” 


quoise. 


This is the “full green” stone of the ancients, 
rich and yet “ fair” in color, whieh Guinevere wore 
in her girdle, and set with dull gold as a fillet 
for her wonderful shining hair, and a stone at 
this day highly thought of for rings with “ de- 
vices” or crests, and which, found in Upper Sile- 
sia, is prized especially in Prussia, where Fred- 
erick I. made a fine industry from it. 

The jewelry of to-day is so much a matter 
of artistic consideration that innumerable stones 
long ignored are used for decorative purposes, and 
effects are as much if not more considered than 
the intrinsic value, so that the various agates, 
quartz, the minor gems, varieties of amethysts, 
topaz, aquamarines, and the like are brought 
into requisition, and with artistic designs and 
good combinations revive all the splendors of 
fair Helen’s day, small stones studding dull gold, 
cat’s-eyes, moon-stones, and their kind being link- 
ed together with brilliants most effectively, while 
a little skill and ingenuity, a certain technical 
knowledge of stones, make with a comparative- 
ly small expenditure really good jewelry obtain- 
able. 





A RARE MUSIC ALBUM. 


N the Burgundian Library of Brussels there is 

one memento that can never fail to interest 
lovers of song. A quaint and curious relic is 
this “Music Album” of Marguerite of Austria. 
Two sides of each page are decorated by a 
broad border, painted with flowers of exquisite 
delicacy upon a gold ground, and mainly are the 
lady’s namesake blossoms thus tenderly traced. 
“Sweet name, that, uttered or remembered, brings 

Before the thoughts a thousand lovely things. 

In every possible style of generous grouping, 
do these favorite buds and blooms find room: 
sometimes intertwined with violets, pinks, heart’s- 
ease, and lilies of rare delight, and everywhere 





most prominent. Added to this outlining of 
beauty are atabesques in varied shades of bronze, 
singularly beautiful and highly finished. 

In curiously large and clumsy notes do we find 
the musical lessons written for the royal pupil, 
and many pages, though ruled, are but partially 
filled. The work still has its original binding. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harver’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEFKLY, 
and HARPER’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. It is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“ Harper's Youne Proprte is the young peoples’ 
delight." — Army and Navy Journal. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Itivstratep Weekty. 


The current number, published June 24, contains 
two delightful short stories, viz. : 


“WERE THEY THE PRINCES?” 


by Exzor McCormick, é/lustrated by C.D. Wetpon, 
and “ Fishing for Stars,” by Hamicton W, Master. 
The serial story, “ Left Behind,” continues to gain 
interest as the plot develops. 

In the way of instructive articles, Lvcy C. Lit- 
Lin contributes a most interesting sketch, entitled 
“ About Passion Music,” and A. W. Ropers gives 
the boys a dissertation on “ Walking- Canes: Grow- 
ing them for Pleasure and Profit.” 

Among the illustrations attention may be called 
to a charming full page, entitled 


“THREE LITTLE KITTENS”; 


one by Howarn Pyte, entitled “ Serious Advice,” 
and illustrating one of the artist's own humorous 
jingles ; to “ Dandelions,” a comic, by Cutmer 
Barnes; and to three delightful sketches by W.L. 
Snepparn, illustrating Eva L. Carson’s humorous 
rhyme, “ The Raccoon and the Buttermilk Pail.” 





SuBscripTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s YounG Propr.e 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





SWEET, OBLIVIOUS ANTIDOTES. 


T is a couple of centuries since the gay 
court of CHARLES II. smiled over a little 
pamphlet called “ Hwee et Hic; or, the Fem- 
inine Gender more Worthy than the Mascu- 
line. Being a Vindication of that Ingenious 
and Innocent Sex from the biting Sarcasms 
wherewith they are daily aspersed by the 
Virulent Tongues and Pens of Malevolent 
Men.” The offense was ancient. No doubt 
among his intimates the cave-man grunted 
disapprobation of his slave’s inefficiency as 
often as his flints were found unsharpened or 
his log pillow rough. And the oldest litera- 
ture girds at feminine frivolousness, idleness, 
brainlessness, and general indiscretion. 

Jnvenal nowadays is a newspaper writer, 
and when invention flags or wit fails, he 
has but to turn a stinging paragraph about 
women to find it copied from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and probably believed by the simple 
among Danites and Beershebans. His mot- 
to is that of Sir Toby Belch : “ Let there be 
gall enongh in thy ink, though thon write 
with a goose pen, no matter.” Of late a fa- 
vorite theme is the growing habit of intem- 
perance among women of leisure. In Great 
Britain and America especially he finds a 
frightful retrogression of morals in this re- 
spect. English ladies of position, owing, 
he thinks, to the fact that wines and liquors 
can be procured of grocers without pub- 
licity, drink habitually, and often to excess. 
American ladies, copying this with other 
English fashions, take too much wine at 
dinner, fortify their nerves with a glass or 
two of sherry or liqueur during the day, 
and before going out in the evening swal- 
low a dose of cologne dropped on loaf-sug- 
ar to give brilliancy to eyes, cheeks, and 
tongue, and “tone” to the exhausted sys- 
tem. 

Charges so broad and indiseriminate are 
of course not true in their extent. But any 
physician whose practice is chiefly among 
fashionable or rich women will bear wit- 
ness that there is a foundation of fact for 
this broad edifice of seandal. The daily use 
of stimulants increases among them, and 
now and then a case of chronic alcoholism 
appears not only on the doctor’s register, 
but in the records of divorce courts. The 
very conspicuousness of these offenses, how- 
ever, testifies to their extreme rarity, and it 
is not final sottishness which is to be fear- 
ed for wine-drinking women half so much 
as that nervous reaction which inevitably 
follows the use of powerful stimulants. 





Physicians themselves are much to blame 
in this matter. When a listless woman 
complains that she can hardly drag herself 
about in the morning, finds the grasshopper 
a burden, is overtaxed by demands of house- 
keeping, rearing of children, and social du- 
ties, feels “all gone” after slight bodily ex- 
ertion, her medical adviser seldom troubles 
himself to inquire whether her bedroom is 
perfectly ventilated at night, her dress loose 
enough to give the vital organs free play, 
her food digestible yet nutritious, her out- 
of-door exercise regular and sufficient, her 
sleep secured, and her life not frittered away 
in harassing trifles. He permits, if he does 
not advise, the use of tonics and stimulants, 
which is simply resorting to the spur when 
oats are demanded, and inviting a day when 
the spur shall be useless. 

American women have abnormally sensi- 
tive nerves. Those with social duties (a 
phrase which commonly means late hours, 
ill-adapted clothing, exciting suppers, and 
the fancied necessity of talking to a hun- 
dred different people on a field-day of visits 
and receptions) use up all the nervous force 
they have, and borrow from the futnre dai- 
ly, while to these demands are added those 
of husband, children, servants, and house. 
Their lives are passed in trying to put a 
quart in a pint cup, and they die uncon- 
vineed that the experiment can not be suc- 
cessful. 

Probably the remedy must begin far back, 
as the canses of the trouble certainly do. 
Our school-girls should live more in the open 
air, lead simpler and less hurried lives, and 
when they leave school have some one se- 
rious and earnest occupation which shall 
give a weight of reality to their gossamer 
hours. It may be music, drawing, study in 
any direction, literature for its own sake— 
anything which calls out the best powers 
of the worker. But whatever it be, it must 
be considered not as the fleeting fashion of 
the hour, but as that consecration of one’s 
best powers which is to ennoble life. No- 
thing wears out body and soul like the end- 
less nothingness of mindless occupations; 
nothing develops and assures moral, men- 
tal, and bodily sanity like that high intel- 
lectual and emotional activity which vivi- 
fies the physical organization to its finger- 
tips. 

It is not the women whose brain and 
heart respond instantly to all the nobler 
uses of existence who suffer from listless- 
ness, feebleness, and flaccidity. And if the 
great sisterhood of the “delicate” would re- 
solve to use nature’s tonics of simple living, 
abundant sleep, out-of-door air, and, equal 
with all, if not above all, the liberal use of 
mind and soul in the highest ways, decant- 
ers, morphine needles, and chloral bottles 
might gather dust on the closet shelf, and 
our Juvenal rack his brains for some new 
feminine error to decry. 





THE SECRETS OF THE PALM. 


NS one is so blasé of the present but that he 
likes to take a peep into the future, and so 
adroitly does the fashion of this world repeat it- 
self that we now find ourselves in the modern 
drawing-room going back to the hand (on which 
science old Homer wrote a treatise) in order to 
see whether we are to have good fortune or bad, 
whether we are to die young or to live to be nine- 
ty, whether we are to be successful in our love 
affairs or our stock speculations—in fact, wheth- 
er we are to be lucky or unlucky: that question 
which forever puzzles us, and which is never an- 
swered until we are beyond caring for the result. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a fair woman 
nowadays at an evening entertainment pull off 
her gloves, and, asking for the left hand of her 
neighbor, proceed to read him his fortune. We 
have ne sibyls who pursue that calling nowadays. 
Nominally “our witches are no longer beldams 
old;” they are young and pretty. To the fact 
that to such holders of the divining-rod, such pull- 
ers of the curtain, is our knowledge of the art of 
palmistry intrusted, may arise the rather romantic 
and sentimental nature of the fortunes told. 

It is no doubt much better to predict good than 
evil, to see the lines pointing toward smiles rath- 
er than those pointing toward tears, for no one 
is so strong in his unbelief that he will hear with 
unmoved face of the coming of ill fortune. 
Therefore we would advise all who are now tam- 
pering with this fashionable fortune-telling to 
beware how they predict evil. 

Chiromancy is from two Greek words, one sig- 
nifying the hand, the other, “I foretell.” It is 
possible that there is “something in it.” No 
two hands are exactly alike, nor are the lines of 
any hand affected by its general folding or its 
construction. There is perhaps a meaning at- 
tached to every line and mound in the hand; it 
only waits for us to find out what that meaning 
is. The left hand is the one to be studied, as 
that is the idle hand, less wrought upon by the 
labors of life than the right hand; therefore the 
writing is plainer. 

The chiromantist in looking into the hand finds 
a long line going round the thumb ; another from 
the forefinger dashes off toward the little finger ; 
another takes its devious course down the palm 
from the middle finger to the wrist. Now these 
lines are crossed and recrossed by a hundred oth- 
ers, all forming a little map, which is said by the 
initiated to bear much judicious interpretation. 





The Romans studied the art, and Dryden in his 
“ Juvenal” says, 


= ig middle sort, who have not much to spare, 
och Reet 





per art ir, 
= = the pretty palm to make the lines more 
air.” 


Cocles wrote of it in 1504, and Italian and 
French writers were full of this science, as well 
as the Germans, down to the publication of a 
book called Le Grand Jeu de Société a few years 
since, written by a Parisian lady, which created 
much interest ; and the gypsies have always been 
at it. 

A very remarkable and now rare volume, (also 
a curious specimen of block printing) dated 1448, 
is entitled Die Kunst Ciromania. This book 
would show that not only the common people, 
but very learned ones, took up the science. 

Palmistry and chiromancy died out in the sev- 
enteenth century, when physiognomy seemed to 
take their place. But now we have discharged 
the latter and taken up the former science, which 
has become again Le Grand Jeu de Société. 

An old writer says that “chiromancy inform- 
eth us to know and to discerne by the hand the 
complexions and constitutions of bodies, the suf- 
ferings and sorrows of human life, the felicity 
and infelicity thereof, and in fine all things good 
and bad that may befall or betide man or woman.” 
Most singular speculations may be drawn from 
the lines, he says, that is to say, from their longi- 
tude, latitude, profundity, rectitude, obliquity, in- 
tersection, application, opposition, conjunction, 
separation, continuity, discontinuity, proportion, 
disproportion, lucidity, apparency, pallidity, rubed- 
ity, fuscedity (which is a cloudy darkness of color), 
and from their “ position, calligation, a form.” 

This is therefore a large subject, and should be 
carefully studied. The crosses, stars, rays, and 
branches, ascensions and descensions, “ right or 
torted”—must all be looked into before the chiro- 
mant should assume to prophecy. 

Now we all notice hands, and judge ourselves 
and others somewhat from the shape thereof. 

There is the hand with the too meagre palm, 
showing a feeble disposition ; there is the big, fat, 
gross, sensual hand; there is the nervous hand 
full of veins, and the knotted hand, strong, vigor- 
ous, and cruel. There is the hand with the square 
fingers and spatulated nails—the hand of a tyrant. 
There is the long, slender, well-shaped hand with 
filbert nails—the hand of the idealist, the poet, 
the painter, and the /ittérateur. 

A hand may be extremely expressive and in- 
dividual without being beautiful. Again, a very 
beautiful hand like that of Casar Borgia in the 
famous picture, with its long and treacherous 
taper fingers, instinctively shocks the looker-on ; 
it seems ready to grasp a throat and to strangle, 
rather than to caress. 

Then the consistency of the hand must be con- 
sidered. Is it soft and supple, or firm, even to 
hardness? The soft hand will indicate a tem- 
perate movement and activity; the hard-handed 
are energetic and powerful. People with soft 
hands have the little fleshy ball on the face of 
the outer phalanges more developed ; they have 
taste and tact, which are seldom possessed by 
those with hard hands. 

The beau ideal of a hand is that which is firm 
without being hard, and supple without being 
soft. Such hands betoken a liberal intelligence 
and active mind; they combine theory and prac- 
tice. However hard such hands work, they rare- 
ly become bony, or stiff, or disagreeable. 

The thumb has infinite meaning. A miser has 
a large thumb, square at the end; an idealist has 
a small, delicate thumb. When a person falls in a 
fit, he closes his fingers over his thumb. This is 
almost always the case with those who die sud- 
denly. On the contrary, the live thinker folds his 
thumb outside of his fingers as he makes a 
speech or some great mental effort. 

The word poltron or poltroon comes from the 
thumb, as cowardly slaves in Rome cut off the 
thumb so that they need not be sent to the wars, 
and so a coward became known as “ pollice trun- 
cato,” 

At the root of the thumb lie the indications, 
more or less developed, of & tendency to love. 
The first phalange we denominate the phalange 
of logic, while in the second phalange we look 
for the indications of will, invention, decision, and 
prompt action. If the second, or outer, phalange 
of the thumb be narrow, mean, and short, the will 
is a weak one, the person is apt to be guided by 
others. A large thumb, well shaped and placed, 
indicates independence, a tendency toward des- 
potism, possession of power, but power born of 
force, not of charm. Persons with a taste for the 
occult sciences have large thumbs. One who 
has smooth fingers and a small thumb has an in- 
born tendency to poetry and art. A large-thumbed 
mathematician may bring himself to write poetry, 
but a small-thumbed poet can never become a 
practical calculator. 

Now there are seven types of hands: The 
elementary hand — thick, stiff fingers, a short 
thumb, generally turned back, large, broad, thick 
palm, very hard. Such hands betoken a grossly 
material nature. The spatulate hand—square 
fingers and a big thumb, indicating the man 
who rules the world of things material by intel- 
ligence and force. The artistic hand—supple, 
with large palm and small thumb, and long, 
straight fingers. The useful hand, of medium 
size, inclining to be large, the joints of the fin- 
gers developed, the outer phalange square, the 
thumb large, and developed at the root, the palm 
of medium size, hollowed and firm. To organize, 
classify, and regulate is the province of this 
hand. The philosophic hand has a palm of me- 
dium size, and pliable; the fingers knotted, hav- 
ing an oval, clubbed appearance. The Psychic 
hand—the most beautiful of all—perfect in form, 
seeking for the ideal; and the mixed hand, the 
common and confusing type. 

The female hand in England is very different 
from the hand of the Oriental woman. The one 
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looks equal to household cares, the other is small, 
slim, with small thumbs, and very supple. Char- 
lotte Corday, Sophie de Condorcet, Lucile Des- 
moulins, women devoted to feverish ideals, had 
very pointed fingers, A woman with a large 
thumb is generally a virago, 

The square phalange in a woman’s hand indi- 
cates narrow-mindedness, prudishness, and fussi- 
ness. Little, soft, supple hands in a woman, with 
well-marked joints, indicate sharpness, vivacity, 
and brillianey. Love with such must be gay, for 
their sole object is tobe merry. Ifa woman have 
hands with a strong palm, conic fingers, and a 
small thumb, she will be accessible to rhetoric 
and the fervid language of love. To please such 
a woman, a man must be brilliant. Delicate, 
smooth, pointed fingers, with a little thumb, and 
a narrow, elastic palm, proclaim an indolent en- 
thusiasm. So much for the outside effect of a 
hand. 

Now as for the lines within it. The left hand 
should be opened carelessly, not tensely. We 
see that it is divided into three zones, or parts, 
which are bounded by certain lines. There is 
the line of the heart, going across it near the fin- 
gers; the line of the head is beneath that; the 
line of life goes around the thumb; the line of 
Saturn is irregular: it may arise from the line of 
life, or from the plain of Mars, from the line of 
the wrist, or from the mount of the Moon. This 
is the line of chance, destiny, fate. Its points of 
arrival are as varied as its points of departure. 
It may cease in the centre of the hand, upon the 
line of the head, upon the line of the heart, or, 
again, on the mount of Jupiter; but it usually 
ends on the middle finger. 

A fortunate hand is one wherein there is a 
double line of life, a straight line of Saturn run- 
ning up to the middle finger, the two lines of the 
head and the heart measurably parallel, the line 
of Venus well defined, and the criss-cross line 
from the little finger down should be most clear. 
Three bracelets, or lines around the wrist, indi- 
cate a long life. 

Now as to the mounts of the hands, At the 
base of each finger in the palm of the hand is a 
mount or rising, or a depression. Each of these 
corresponds to a planet, and the star may be for- 
tunate or unfortunate according to its develop- 
ment. The mount of the thumb is the most im- 
portant; round its mount runs the line of life; 
this is sacred to Venus. 

The mounts below the four fingers are Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Apollo, Mercury. The mount of Mars 
is at the side of the hand opposite the thumb, 
immediately below the mount of Mercury. The 
mount of the Moon is beneath Mars, at the base 


of the hand, opposite the mount of Venus. The 
upper part or north of the hand is male. The 
lower portion, near the wrist, is female. These 


names are merely given to indicate pride, ambi- 
tion, tenderness, ete.—not to mix up the old sei- 
ence of astrology with palmistry. 

The true student of chiromancy must study 
long the combinations of the lines with these 
mounts, and no one should essay to tell fortunes 
who has not studied well the science with a chart. 

A sign of violent death is when the three lines 
are united beneath the index finger. It was seen 
in the hands of Henry IV., President Lincoln, and 
some say of President Garfield. 

Good fortune is predicted by the forking or 
parting of the line under Jupiter. If the line is 
broken under Saturn it indicates much suscepti- 
bility of temperament. Mimicry finds its raison 
d’étre when the line of the heart ascends the 
Mercurial mount, and in actors this will be no- 
ticed. If the line of the heart descends to the 
line of the head, we shall find the possessor of 
such a palm letting his heart get the better of 
his interests, and giving way for love or friend- 
ship, which may be tempered by the line on the 
right hand showing indications of selfishness in a 
similar manner. 

It is indicative of very bad luck to have a sort 
of idealized gridiron of very fine lines on the base 
of the thumb. That mount should be plain and 
smooth. A jagged line or chain on the course 
of the line of the heart denotes inconstancy, flir- 
tation, and intrigue in love and friendship. Dis- 
appointments in the affections are marked by 
bars across the line of the heart, and so on in- 
definitely. The combinations are endless. But 
we commend the student of this very interesting 
science to study the popular hand-books of palm- 
istry, and not to believe too much in them. It 
is at best but an amusing guess-work. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER MILLINERY. 


AILOR hats of rough and ready straws that 

imitate the pliable Mackinaw braids are re- 
stored to favor for young ladies. These are seen 
on city streets, but are more especially intended 
for country drives, walks, ete., and for yachting 
hats. They are rather severe-looking when they 
have merely a band of velvet around the crown, 
with a bunch of flowers or a cluster of small 
wings thrust in near the front, and are found to 
be more becoming when trimmed with soft folds 
of white mull, or of coquelicot red crape, or of 
blue gauze. Large poke bonnets with high slop- 
ing crowns are also shown for out-of-town wear. 
These have a great bow of gay crape or of white 
mull in front, or else the brim is nearly covered 
with roses, or with a bunch of field flowers and 
grasses. For more dressy toilettes young ladies 
will wear the Leghorn flats already described, 
and the mull pokes of white, pink, blue, or red 
shirred mull, trimmed with lace and flowers. 
More compact round hats for young ladies to wear 
when travelling, or in the city, are round close 
turbans with the high crown sloping in the Mo- 
ther Hubbard shape. These are trimmed with 
velvet on the rolled brim and around the crown, 
and with six or eight very small pointed wings 
stuck in the front. To wear with white mull 








dresses there are small bonnets made of the dress 
material, gathered on wires with slight puffs be- 
tween, and trimmed merely with an Alsacian bow 
of the mull, or else white flowers, such as small 
white roses without foliage; wide mull strings 
or else black velvet strings are tied in a bow un- 
der the throat. Velvet of dark shades is so be- 
coming to most complexions that milliners devise 
new ways of using it on summer bonnets. The 
last novelty in imported bonnets is a narrow 
ruffle of doubled bias velvet edging the narrow 
brim of a Leghorn capote, and falling forward on 
the hair. Back of this red velvet front is a row 
or wreath of pink roses without foliage; narrow 
red velvet ribbon crosses the crown, and is tied 
as strings in front. Very dressy white bonnets 
have the front nearly covered by an Alsacian bow 
of fluted Valenciennes lace, on which rest tinsel 
butterflies ; the smooth crown is of white crape, 
with small figures upon it made of gilt beads. 
The white and red tulle bonnets already described 
are most stylish and dressy, and those of crape— 
white, poppy red, écru, or blacK—are considered 
very elegant, 


COOL GARMENTS FOR THE HOUSE. 


Wrapper-gowns that may serve either for né- 
gligé day dresses or for night-gowns are shown 
in the Mother Hubbard shape made of lawn or 
cambric; those with tucked yokes, a standing 
tucked ruffle on the neck, and two ruffles on the 
sleeves, also around the skirt, are very neat and 
inexpensive, For those who prefer colored gowns, 
pale blue or pink Seotch gingham of solid color 
is used for all of the gown but the yoke, which 
is made of white embroidery in open compass, 
wheel, or star patterns. More dressy princesse 
wrappers are of white mull, with a Watteau fold 
behind shirred to the neck, and falling wider open 
as it reaches the floor. This Watteau fullness is 
sewed in the middle seam of the back as far down 
as the tournure, and below this it adds to the 
width of the skirt. Instead of being held in 
darts, the fronts of many wrappers are merely 
shirred at the waist line, and ribbons inserted in 
the under-arm seams are tied across, A deep 
gathered flounce or two narrow flounces tucked 
and edged with the patent Valenciennes lace add 
a graceful finish to the skirt of such gowns; 
these, however, must not cross the Watteau 
pleat. White figured satteen and the gay fig- 
ured satteens on light écru or cream grounds 
are much liked for Mother Hubbard gowns with 
the yoke and sleeves of embroidery. For silk 
gowns foulard and surah are used at this season 
in delicate shades of blue, pink, or pale pearl 
gray, with some Oriental lace for trimming ar- 
ranged in a full frill around the neck and wrists 
and down the fronts. The loose Fedora fronts 
of soft drooping puffs are seen on tea gowns of 
white China silk or of light surah; these are 
made to fit smoothly in the back, and may be in 
princesse shape—all in one piece—or else they 
consist of a deep matinée jacket, with a separate 
skirt to complete it. The Fedora matinées are 
also shown of these light silks to wear over white 
muslin skirts. 

Tucked spencer waists of white lawn, linen, 
or mull are again made to wear with skirts of 
silk, surah, or grenadine. These garments are 
liked for comfort by elderly ladies and those who, 
having to consult economy in laundry bills, do 
not wear entire dresses of wash goods, and young 
ladies think them more shapely and less négligé- 
looking than dressing sacques. The white linen 
lawns without figures are excellent for these 
spencers, as they are cool, and wash and wear 
well; they are also made of the new India linens 
that are really cotton, but woven of irregular 
threads that resemble linen. French nainsook, 
mull, and bishop’s lawn spencers are made with 
eight or ten narrow tucks down the back and 
front, with a feather stitching for decoration cov- 
ering the sewing of each tuck. These are the 
old-fashioned belted waist, called by some the 
French waist, by others the fan waist, and by 
most the spencer. They are gathered to a belt 
that may be merely a facing inside around the 
waist line, or may be stitched on the outside, and 
there is a short space below to pass under the 
dress skirts. A double standing ruffle or a 
square turned-over collar to match the waist 
completes the neck, and the sleeves are trimmed 
to correspond. All the old ways of trimming 
these waists are revived, such as inserted em- 
broidery or lace down back and front, and puffs 
of the sheer lawn with ribbons run under them. 
For quite young and slender ladies a yoke and 
sleeves are made of embroidery or of lace, or of 
tucks, and the muslin is gathered to it with an 
erect ruffle, and again gathered below in the belt ; 
this gives the effect of a guimpe, and is more 
dressy than the plain spencer. 

Embroidered muslin in open wheel and star 
patterns, or in stripes that represent rows of in- 
sertion, is made up in easily fitted basques, and 
edged all around with scalloped embroidery of 
the same design sewed on without any fullness. 
The sleeves and collar are similarly seafloped, 
and this garment is worn in the house with plain 
muslin skirts, or else with those of surah or oth- 
er silk. There are also pretty sacques of sheer 
mull made with shirring in the back and front at 
the waist line, while others are fitted by side 
forms in the back, and are loose in front, with 
ribbons to tie sewed in the side seams at the 
waist. 

WHITE MULL TIES AND SCARFS. 


The wide neck-ties of white mull discarded last 
year are again offered by the modistes who im- 
port French lingerie, and also in the fashionable 
furnishing houses. These are a fourth of a yard 
broad, and have a hem hem-stitched across their 
straight ends, above which are medallions of 
drawn-work in oval or round shapes, also star, 
crescent, clover-leaf, and diamond figures. These 
have never gone out of use for children, and they 
add a cool and pretty finish to morning toilettes 





of colored gingham, muslin, and summer silks. 
Medallions of Valenciennes lace or of fine round 
point are set in the more expensive ties. Wide 
straight bands of Valenciennes insertions edged 
all around with narrow lace, or else two rows of 
Valenciennes lace sewed together on the straight 
edges, are made upin scarfs. There are also new 
shoulder searfs of embroidered mull to be pass- 
ed straight across the shoulders, and knotted in 
front in fichu fashion. These are half a yard 
wide, and are scalloped on the edges, or else 
hemmed all around with a finish of hem-stitching. 


SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


Low shoes, with black or very dark blue, brown, 
or red stockings, will be worn out-of-doors more 
than they have been at any previous time. These 
shoes have rounded (not pointed) toes, thicker 
soles than are used for house shoes, and the pre- 
ference with ladies who follow English fashions 
is for low heels, though French heels are still 
worn in moderation. Patent-leather remains in 
favor for such shoes, but will be more often used 
merely for the vamp, while the uppers are kid, 
instead of having the whole of patent-leather. 
These are made to lace through six sets of eye- 
lets quite far up on the instep, or else they are 
cut lower and finished out with a broad tongue. 
Black kid linings are used by many dealers, as 
light linings are soon soiled by colored stockings. 
Slippers for the house are cut very low in front, 
and have their box toes more sharply pointed than 
shoes. What is called the slipper tie, and also 
the sailor tie, is a pretty slipper that laps slightly 
from the sides, and is tied through one or two 
sets of eyelets; this is liked for house slippers 
in the daytime. 

More dressy slippers, to be worn with black 
silk stockings on full-dress occasions, are of kid, 
with a jetted medallion cut on each, or with spaces 
cut out in diamond shapes and beaded; these 
are also made of bronze kid, of white kid with 
pearl for brides, or of the silk or satin of the 
dress material. For use in bedrooms are slip- 
pers of red morocco, or of alligator skin either 
black or colored, or else of écru kid. Walking 
boots are of French kid, or else they have patent- 
leather vamps. Tips of patent-leather just across 
the toes are no longer used, as the vamp is en- 
larged to look like a slipper in which rests the 
upper boot of kid, or of colored prunelia to match 
the dress in color, or of checked cloth; or, if for 
very handsome boots, the uppers are of satin 
Frangais embroidered with jets that are finely 
cut. Buttoned boots are most used, though there 
is a renewed effort to introduce laced shoes for 
walking. Extremely high French heels are not 
put on walking boots, the toes are a compromise 
between the pointed and square shapes occasion- 
ally seen, the soles are light but substantial, and 
in every way there is a return to sensible shoes 
of ample size and easy fit, which give, not only 
comfort but symmetry to the foot. The écru 
eanvas shoes remain in favor for country use. 

Black stockings are still commended with 
dresses of all colors and for all occasions. Those 
of silk or of brilliant lisle-thread with a slight 
clocking on the sides are chosen in preference to 
more elaborately decorated stockings. Very dark 
navy blue, brown, and red stockings are the col- 
ors most in favor; the latter are not so fashion- 
able as formerly, but in nice qualities of English 
thread they wash so well that ladies are loath to 
give them up. Black stockings are still worn by 
children in preference to those of any color. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnon, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James 
McCreery & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


TWELVE hundred invitations were issued for 
the marriage of ELizapern Hoan, daughter of 
E. Rockwoop Hoar, of Concord, Massachusetts, 
and SAMUEL Bow gs, of the Springfield Repub- 
lican. The church was dressed with wild flow- 
ers, and Louisa ALcort, Mrs. RaLPH WALDO 
EMERSON and her daughter ELLEN, Mr. and Mrs. 
Evarts and Prescott Evarts, were among the 
guests. 

—It is thought that Frep Dovetass’s state- 
ment that the black race will be the superior 
race in the future is a highly colored one. 

—Mr. Henry ViniarDd and his brother-in- 
law, WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON, have gone 
abroad. 

—For some time Mr. ALEXANDER AGAssiz has 
been at work upon a preparation for preserving 
meats so that they may be kept six months ina 
cool place, not on ice, and be perfectly fresh at 
the end of that time. He has now organized a 
company for the purpose of introducing these 
prepared meats. It was the scientific knowledge 
of the AGAssizes that opened up the mines by 
which they have made fortunes. 

—The White House is to be adorned by a por- 
trait of Mrs. James K. Pouk, a present from the 
ladies of Tennessee and other Southern States. 

—The well-known teacher and writer Mrs. 
ALMIRA LINCOLN PHELPs, who still keeps up 
her diary, begun at the age of sixteen, will cel- 
—* her ninety-first birthday on the 15th of 

uly. 

ities Ce.ia THAXTER, who is now & widow, 
is at her farm in Kittery, Maine, with two of her 
sons. 

—ALEXANDER H. Stepuens’s library, which 
cost twenty thousand dollars, was sold to Joun 
A. STEPHENS for eight hundred. 

—A monument is to be erected in Patterson 
Square, Baltimore, to the author of “‘ The Star- 
spangled Banner,”’ Francis Scorr Key. 

—It is thought in London that Mr. WaistLerR 
needs a stage instead of a studio, and his present 
exhibition of sixty-seven pictures is character- 
ized as a “‘ vivacious rendering of trivial facts,”’ 
the sea pieces giving the shape and motion of 
waves to the verge of suggesting seasickness. 

—Sir ArTHuR SULLIVAN has been asked to 
write the incidental music for Invina’s revival 
of Twelfth Night. 

—In proposing the toast of the evening at the 
banquet given in honor of the American lacrosse 
team, Mr. Lowg.u confessed his ignorance of the 





art and mystery of the noble game of lacrosse, 
and said that on entering the room he had mis- 
taken the bats arranged on the walls for snow- 
shoes, 

—A legacy of thirty thousand dollars left by 
the late Micuag. Reese, of San Francisco, to 
Mrs. FRANK Work, of Chicago, has been given 
by her to establish a home for Jewish orphans 
in that city. 

—A cane made from some of the timber of the 
first Methodist church built in America, which 
is a hundred and twenty years old, is owned by 
Bishop Pierce, of Georgia. 

—Senators PenpLeton, EpMuNDs, BAYARD, 
Don Cameron, ANGUS CAMERON, General SIMON 
Cameron, Hon. SAM RANDALL, Mr. CHARLES A. 
Dawa, Mr. G. W. Curips, and the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania were among the 
hardy sons of toil present at the late annual 
meeting of the Penusylvania Farmers’ Club. 

—A Paris paper speaks of WinuiamM Dannat, 
the young American artist whose picture is hung 
at the Salon this year, as ‘‘even a Sargent major.” 

—‘* A prosperous son of the Muses,” is the de- 
scription of Mr. Epmunpb Gosse, of London, who 
is to lecture in this country next season, and be 
the guest of the Howe .isgs, “who talks with 
the velocity of an American, and the eloquent 
precision of an English scholar.” 

—The Polish poet Kraszewskt, lately sen- 
tenced as an anarchist, believes that the tryly 
happy man has no natural desires, connects him- 
self with nothing earthly, and loves his neigh- 
bor better than himself. 

—The TicuBorne claimant is to become a 
ticket-of-leave man. 

—Seventeen orphan babies have from time to 
time been adopted by JosepH CHAMBERS and 
wife, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, and the other night 
the eighteenth was left on their door-step. 

—MEISSONIER Was very poor when he came to 
Paris, and lived for six months on sixty franes, 
Now, large as his income is, more than half is 
spent in charity. He is very generous to his 
models, who, however, deserve it, he is so exact- 
ing in posing them. 

—When the King of Holland goes to Brussels 
he will find that the Hétel d’Orange, where he 
was born in 1817, is burned to the ground, that 
the church where he was christened is a post-of- 
fice, the palace built for his grandfather by the 
States-General is the site of academies, and that 
the Castle of Tervueren, with its magnificent 
park, given to his father, is in ruins. 

—Baron NorpensksOLpD wants a million dol- 
lars for an expedition to the antarctic seas— 
which seems cool. 

—‘* Kelp Rock” is the name of Mr. E. C. Strp- 
MAN’S cottage at Newcastle, New Hampshire, 
where he and Mrs. STEDMAN are now at home 
for the summer. 

—It is surmised that Captain ANDREWS, who 
is walking to Boston from Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, and who has seen all the Presidents but 
WASHINGTON, Will see him also before long if 
he keeps on tramping at that rate at his age. 

—All the Presidents since LINCOLN have worn 
full beards, 

—General Bascock left a fortune of a quarter 
of a million. 

—MIOLAN-CARVALHO is to retire from the 
stage next season, after a grand testimonial. 

—The sixth son of the late Lord Lyrre.ton 
has just married a daughter of SantLey, the 
barytone. 

—The ex-King and ex-Queen of Naples (the 
King and Queen of Illyria, in Daupert’s Rois en 
Eril) have been snatched from their recent pov- 
erty by a bequest of several millions of florins 
from the late dowager Empress of Austria. 

—The new president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, Dr. CoarLtes Homans, is the 
son of Dr. Joun Homans, president of the so- 
ciety ju 1859 and 1862, and brother of the famous 
surgeon Dr. Joun Homans, and he himself has 
a son JOHN now studying in Europe, lately grad- 
uated from the Harvard Medical School. He is 
about fifty-five. He thinks he sees the time 
when the society will celebrate the anniversary 
of admitting women with a grand ball instead 
of a dinner. 

—Lord Ranpo.tpu CuvurcuHILL is slight and 
of medium height; he parts his dark hair in the 
middle; his eyes are large, his nose short, cheek- 
bones high, mustache blonde and heavy, and 
head small. He is not yet thirty-five, and has 
the promise of a brilliant future. 

—JULES VERNE is yachting in the Mediterra- 
nean, visiting Oran, Algiers, Tunis, Malta, the 
Grecian Archipelago, Sicily, and Naples, in which 
places are to be laid the scenes of his next book. 

—A colored elder of Tennessee, Rey. H. W. 
Key, failing to raise the necessary funds other- 
wise for his church, made and burned the brick 
with his own hands, and now has a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar church, free from debt, with a con- 
gregation of a thousand people. 

—The royal theatre of Munich was closed to 
all but the King from the last week in April to 
the middle of May, with the exception of Von 
BitLow’s daughter IsoLpr, who was allowed to 
hear Tristan und Isolde. Five or six hundred 
people took part in the performances, and the 
expenses amounted to several hundred thousand 
marks. 

—Sir Joun MacDONALp is pressing a scheme 
for a railway from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay 
which shall shorten the route of Western grain 
to Liverpool by a thousand miles, That the wa- 
ter part of the way is frozen and obstructed by 
ice six months jp the year doesn’t matter. 

—Barnum’s white elephant, owing to its rosy 
tint, is called the pink of perfection among ele- 
phants. 

—It is said that Mr. Boucitcautt’s Shaughraun 
is as good as ‘‘ boycotted” in America because 
the “‘ wake” in it is disrespectful to the Irish, 
and will not go in England because it is an Irish 
theme, and can now only be played in Ireland 
itself with success. 

—WasuineTon [Irvine told Mr. LABOUCHERE 
that he acquired ease and elegance in writing by 
a careful study of ADDISON. 

—Mrs. Jonn Mack, who died in New York 
June 17, was the grandniece of the celebrated 
Irish novelist GERALD GRIFFIN, the daughter of 
the late Judge James W. Wuire, of the Superior 
Court, and the sister of the favorite writer Mrs. 
Lucy C. Linu. Her death closes one of the 
pleasantest homes in New York city, where she 
had long dispensed a cordial and gracious hos- 
pitality. She was a warm-hearted, clear-headed, 
and accomplished woman, who will be much 

missed by the large social circle which she 
adorned, as well as by the poor, to whom her 
purse and heart were ever open. 

















Wicker Chair with Embroidered Cushions. 


Tur back and seat of this wicker arm-chair are provided with 
loose square cushions, which are tied in with ribbons. The cush- 
ions have a tapestry cover, worked in cross stitch with wools and 
silks on canvas, for which the design is given in No. 2, on the 
embroidery side of the Supplement. The colors are indicated in 
the accompanying description of symbols. 


Table Scarf.—Embroidery and Russian Lace. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue model is a yard and seven-eighths long without the lace 
edging at the ends, which is six inches deep. It is composed of 
two white linen bands five inches wide, which are lined with red 
satin, and connected by a band of Russian lace insertion six inches 
wide, the whole being surrounded with lace edging to correspond. 
The linen bands are decorated with floral embroidery. Fig. 2 gives 
one repeat of the design in detail, and Fig. 26, Supplement, gives 
the middle ornament of the band in outline. As shown in Fig. 2, 
the design is outlined in stem stitch, all parts excepting the pop- 


Fig. 2.—Drrau or Empromrry ror Tanie Scare, Fie. 1. 








For rest of design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


pies, the edges of which are button- 
hole stitched, and the leaves and 
flowers are filled in with open stitch- 
es, point Russe, and French knots, 
The tulips are in dark red and yellow 
silks, the poppies in two shades of 


. 
brighter red, the corn-flowers in blue, =p» o 


leaves and stems in olive green shades. ’ . 
Along both edges of the linen bands : F HQ 
is a broad line formed of slanting : 
stitches in gold-colored silk. 


Table Scarf.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery and Drawn-Work. 


Tue material of the scarf is white ov 
linen Aida canvas. The middle or- Ay b> Saat 4 
nament is a band of cross stitch em- 
broidery in red and blue, and on each 
side of this is a narrower cross stitch 


band, with a band of drawn-work on 
both sides of it. The whole is surround- 
ed with linen Saxony lace, in which the 
pattern is picked out in red and blue. 
The linen for the model is taken one 
hundred and forty-seven stitches or 
squares of the canvas wide. The mid- 
dle forty-three stitches are occupied by 
the middle of the design given in No. 3, 
on the embroidery side of the Supple- 
ment, worked in red and blue cotton. 
A plain space twenty- 
two stitches wide is 
left on both sides of 
the middle band of em- 
broidery, after which 
there is a line of cross 
stitches in blue. The 
next six stitches are 
drawn out in the 
length to form the 
drawn - work band, 
which is herring-boned 
in blue, then follow 
two lines of cross 
stitches in blue, and 
after a space of one 
stitch the narrow part 
of the border No, 3, 
with the drawn-work 
repeated on the other 
side of it. The threads 
for the drawn - work 
are not removed until 
after the embroidery 
on both sides is fin- 
ished. 





HE finest of do- 

mestic institutions 
is the poultice—bread, 
linseed, or mustard— 
soothing, fomenting, 
or stimulating, accord- 
ing to circumstances, There are few 
remedies in the pharmacopeeia of wider 
beneficial application in surgery and 
medicine than this, yet terrible mischief 
often follows its injudicious use. A 
man has a cough, or his child wheezes 
with a “tightness on the chest,” and on 
goes a poultice straightway. So far so 
good; in all probability he wakes up 
next morning greatly relieved. But the 
father is off to his daily business, and 
the child runs about and plays as usual, 
while—since they feel so much better— 
neither takes any precaution, by extra 
clothing or otherwise, to guard against 
the consequences of the poultice itself. 
The skin and subjacent tissues have 
been rendered lax by the heat and 
moisture, the blood-vessels are dilated, 
and the circulation of the part in- 
creased ; to use a common expression, 
the “ pores” are open, and there is thus 
a tenfold liability to catch cold, espe- 
cially in winter-time, when these things 
most frequently happen. Ordinary colds 
which are said to have “ run” into con- 
gestion of the lungs, bronchitis, or pneu- 
monia may often be traced to their se- 
rious or fatal termination through the 
undefended use of a poultice. 

It should be borne in mind that a 
common poultice, such as is made of 
linseed-meal or bread, is merely a vehi- 
cle for the application of damp heat— 
a continuous fomentation, in fact—and 
has no specific curative action. A mus- 
lin bag filled with bran, or flannels 
dipped in hot water, have precisely the 
same effect, but are not so conveniently 
employed, as they have to be more fre- 
quently renewed. A poultice should 
always be thoroughly mixed and homo- 
geneous in consistence throughout ; just 
so wet as to permit of its retaining the 
mould of the cup when turned out, but 
not wet enough to exude water by its 
own weight when lightly applied. A 
hot poultice should never be allowed to 
remain on after its outer part is less 
than the temperature of the blood, nor 
must it get dry and caked. As a gen- 
eral rule, it may be said ‘that bread 
makes a better cataplasm than linseed- 
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meal, but requires to be changed oftener. There are, of course, 
special medical reasons in occasional cases for the preference of 
one or the other, but such instances scarcely come within the 
scope of this article. Well-mashed carrots make a capital soothing 
application, and a poultice composed of tea leaves is, owing to its 
slight astringent action, generally suitable when one is required 
about the region of the eye. An abominable mixture of soap 
and sugar is very popular as a local remedy in some parts, and is 
credited with great “drawing” properties. On the other hand, it 
is good to know that the old-fashioned liniment of hartshorn and 
oil is one of the best embrocations ever invented, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and that 
therapeutical research 
amongst all the drugs 
that the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms af- 
ford has never discov- 
ered an improvement 
on salt and water as a 
gargle for simple sore 
throat. 











BONNET PIECE. 
he pester 
b : indeed for a gold 
coin. It was brought 
into use in the reign 
of James V. of Seot- 
land, and was so called 
“on account of the 
monarch’s head being 
decorated with a bon- 
net instead of a 
crown.” Qn the ob- 
verse side of this choice 
bit of money is seen 
the King’s head, on 
which is a cap or bon- 
net adorned with a 
circlet of gems; and 
about the royal neck 
appears a collar of 
thistle heads and 8's. 
The inscription “runs 
thus: “Jacobvs5. Dei 
G. R. Scotory, 1539.” The weight of this coin was seventy-two 
grains. Adam de Cardonnel writes that “this King was the first 
Scottish sovereign who placed dates on his money, and to diminish 
the size of the coins by increasing their thickness.” 

The most remarkable are the “ bonnet pieces,” which were struck 
of native fold, and beyond all others for elegance of workman- 
ship ; and reaching nearer than any others of the period the old 
Roman coins, “they are reckoned among the most valued of an- 
tiquarian curiosities.” 
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“THAT SACRED SPOT WAS NOW OCCUPIED BY A 
BURLY SAILOR.” 


MISS TOMMY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


PART I. 

OU should call her Thomasina,” said 
I, as I held in my arms a friend’s 
first baby, whose dear and hon- 
ored father bears the old- fash- 
ioned name of Thomas, though 
suppressed into an initial. 

“Thomasina ?” repeated the 

young mother, with polite hesita- 

tion. “Isn’t it a—rather a long 
name? And if it were shortened 

—fancy her being called ‘Tom,’ 

or ‘Tommy’ !” 

“Why not? The most charm- 
ing woman I ever knew was named Thomasina, and all her life 
was called ‘ Miss Tommy.’ ” 

While I spoke, the old days came back upon me—the days when 
I was a girl, who am now a middle-aged mother. I saw her clear 
as if it were yesterday, my dear “Miss Tommy,” whom I loved 
with a kind of passionate admiration, such as a girl often con- 
ceives for an elderly woman, and which she returned with the 
tenderness that warm childless hearts give, and are glad to give, 
to other people’s children. : 

She rises up before me now—her pale pure face, her small 
dainty figure, her gentle way of moving and speaking, and her dear 
little soft hands—she had such pretty hands to the very last. 
But her beauty was not obtrusive. You might be in the room 
with her for ever so long and not notice Miss Tommy, till you 
came and sat beside her—found her out, so to speak; and then 
you.were never likely to forget her. I never did, from the first 
hour when I made her acquaintance. 

it was in a ball-room, of all places in the world—a London ball- 
room. I was sitting in a corner, dull and silent, refusing to dance, 
for the only one I cared to dance with had just gone off to India; 
and as I was only nineteen and he two-and-twenty, our parents 
would not let us be engaged; they said we should change our 
minds half a dozen times during the three years that he was to 
be away—which might have been true, though it wasn’t. So I 
wore the willow, half in sorrow, half in anger, for Charlie Gordon’s 
sake, and thought myself the most miserable and ill-used girl in 
the world. 

Everybody—that is, the “everybody” of a large family and a 
circle of affectionate friends—knew of my griefs and my wrongs. 
Some blamed, no doubt, and some sympathized, for Charlie was a 
universal favorite. He was away, luckily for him, and out of it all; 
for me, I bore my heart-break as best I could, and tried to wear 
my willow—rather ostentatiously, but with a dignified grace which 
raised me very much in my own opinion, and even afforded me a 
certain consolation. 

I can smile at myself now, at the folly of supposing that the 
whole order of things was to be turned upside down to make two 
lovers happy—two creatures, young and foolish, with not a half- 
penny between them. And yet I am a little sorry for my old self 
too, for it was a very honest self, and its pain’ was a very real 
pain, I should not like to inflict the like on my own children 
without serious cause, 








Enough of this, however, though it is not so much outside 
my story as it appears to be. 

I had been sitting, silent and sullen, watching the couples 
waltzing round, and declining every partner who came up to 
me with a scarcely civil negative—they were decent young 
men enough, buit oh, so inferior to Charlie !—when I heard 
some one beside me say, in a getitle tone, “ Do you dislike 
dancing ?” 

It was a small and rather elderly lady—a “ wall-flower” 
like myself—but with such a beautiful face, and such a pretty 
dress—a dove-colored silk trimmed with rich old lace. But 
her toilette was not of the youthful style that the London 
ladies of her age made themselves look old and ugly in—nay, 
might even have been called “ provincial” had it not been 
so very suitable and graceful. Who she was I had no idea, 
and yet, as the ball was in my aunt’s house, I knew nearly 
ali the guests. And I might have resented this question 
from a stranger, but for the exceedingly gentle way in which 
it was put. I did not answer it, however, and the lady con- 
tinued : 

“T think I have seen you before, Miss Murray, but you 
were quite a little girl then. It is some years since I visited 
your aunt, for I seldom come up to London, My home is at 
Dover.” 

“Dover!” It was the place dear Charlie’s last letter was 
dated from. “ Do you know Dover, and—and the regiments 
stationed there ?” I eagerly asked. 

“No; I am ahumble civilian,” said she, with a quiet 
smile. “I have no military connections. But the other 
day I watched a regiment leave for India—the —th.” 

It was Charlie’s own. And by her way of looking down 
and not at me, and by a certain tender intonation in her 
voice, I was sure she knew about me and Charlie. Perhaps 
she was sorry for us? I grasped her hand. 

“Indeed, I ought to know you, to remember you; but I forget 
your name.” 

“T am Miss Trotter—Thomasina Trotter--sometimes called 
‘Miss Tommy.’” 

She laughed and I laughed, which prevented my crying—which 
I was ready to do. To think of this little old lady having had 
the last precious glimpse denied to me—-the sight of my Charlie 
before he sailed! 
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here my grief burst out—“ he is just gone to India, and that was 
his regiment you saw, and—if you had ever known Charlie Gor- 
don—” 

The old lady—she seemed old to me who was nineteen—started 
slightly, and a sudden color flushed all over her delicate features. 
“My dear,” she said, taking my hand, “I did not know this Charlie 
Gordon, but from all I hear of him I can imagine that his friends 
must miss him sorely. And to part with any one dear to us for a 
long absence abroad, with all the chances and risks of absence, is” 
—here her voice faltered—“ is a hard thing.” 

Then she did know all. How I blessed her for her kind 
words ! 

“ But,” she continued, suddenly brightening, “let us hope he 
will come back safe and sound, and—just the same.” 

Yes, she did understand... I, who thought my love affair the 
most important affair in the world, was grateful to the old lady, 
and felt that I could have loved her in spite of her ugly and 
vulgar name, “ Miss Tommy Trotter.” Who could she be? [had 
never heard of her; but then my aunt had a large circle of friends 
outside our circle, and for many months past my interests had 
narrowed down to one person. {I cared little for anybody or any- 
thing that was not connected with Charlie. 

I should soon have poured out into her sympathizing bosom the 
whole story of me and Charlie, but for the unromantic intervention 
of supper, to which some one took her in, and she disappeared. I 
might have forgotten her altogether, for in my preoccupied state 
of mind I was apt to forget both people and things, everything 
but Charlie, had not my mother one day, sitting by my bed-side— 
I had fretted myself at last into real illness—said suddenly : 

“ Decie” (being the tenth, I had been christened Decima), “ where 
did you meet Miss Tommy Trotter ?” 

“Miss Tommy Trotter ?” 

“ An old friend of your aunt’s, now staying with her. She was 
asking kindly after you, and sorry you were ill. She also said, as 
you had been ordered sea air, and as it is so inconvenient for me 
to leave home, if I would trust you to her at Dover—” 

“Dover? Yes, I will go. Please let me go at once,” cried I, 
with an eagerness that must have given a pang to my tender 
mother, with whom I had steadily refused to go anywhere. But 
she had already learned, as mothers must, that there comes a time 
when even she could not make her darling happy. Years after, 
when she slept peacefully “under the daisies,” I found out by my 





“ITS OLD-WORLD CASTLE STREET, WITH A NOBLE 


“Miss Tommy! What a funny name! I must tell it to—” 
And then the thought that I had now no Charlie to tell anything 
to, for our parents would not let us correspond, came upon me 
with such a pang that I could hardly keep back the tears. 

Miss Trotter touched my hand softly, and then stood up in front 
of me, as if admiring the dancers, till I had recovered my com- 
posure, 

“T beg your pardon. I ought not to be so silly; but, oh !’— 





“SHE AND I WENT AS USUAL TO SEE THE BOAT COME IN.” 
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VIEW OF THE CASTLE FRAMED IN AT THE END.” 


own experience how miserable [ must have made my poor mother 
in those days. 


“Very well, dear,” 


was all she said. “ Miss Trotter, your aunt 
tells me, is a most sensible woman, and will look after your health. 
And you will have sufficient comforts, even luxuries, for she is a 
lady of fortune, inherited from her uncle, Mr. Thomas Trotter, a 
most respectable man, but not quite a gentleman; in fact, a tailor 
——an army tailor,” 

We Murrays were proud of our blue blood, and since I had 
known the Gordons I was prouder still. For a moment I hesitated, 
and wished I had not so readily consented to visit a tailor’s niece. 

“But she looks and speaks like a gentlewoman, Miss Trotter 
herself—” 

“ And she’ is a gentlewoman, or your aunt would not have kept 
up acquaintance with her, She first heard of her through a mutual 
friend, who said the Trotters were always ‘ quite respectable.’ ” 

“Whiat friend ?” 

“Major Gordon,” my mother answered, hesitating, for that was 
Charlie’s old uncle in India. His name turned the balance, I 
was now determined to go to Dover. In truth, I would almost 
have gone anywhere to get away from home. 

Two days after—for I rose from my bed and packed my things 
myself the very next day, as if I had never been ill at all—two 
days after I found myself breathing the salt sea air, and gazing 
across the stormy ocean which had carried away my Charlie. 
Indeed, the first walk I insisted on taking was to the pier-head, 
where his dear feet, in those lovely military boots about which he 
was so particular, had last touched English shores. To be sure, 
that sacred spot was now occupied by a burly sailor, who from his 
huge boots to his old southwester formed a striking contrast to my 
Charlie; still, I viewed him with tender interest; and there, with 
the sea-breeze blowing my tears away, and the bright winter sun— 
if the winter sun shines anywhere, it shines at Dover—making me 
feel hopeful in spite of myself, I told Miss Tommy my love-story 
from beginning to end. We were keeping her carriage waiting at 
the pier-head all the time, but I never thought of that; in those 
days I was not in the habit of thinking much about anybody except 
myself and my sorrows. 

Miss Trotter listened to them with great patience, though with 
hot quite so much mournful sympathy as I had expected. In 
fact, when I had finished, she actually smiled. 
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“The end? No, my dear; I can not call it the 
end yet: you are but nineteen. And now, as it is 
a little chilly, what do you say to our going home 
to tea?” 

I did not care for tea—not 1! I would mueh 
rather have driven up and down the pleasant es- 
planade, to watch the sun setting behind the 
heights and throwing his last glimmer on Dover 
Castle, where Charlie had spent those few sad 
Jast days, thinking of me (at least I hope so). 
But my companion said gently, though decisive- 
ly, “ We must go in”—and we went in. 

“The house was not near so grand as I expect- 
ed, from what I had heard of Miss Trotter’s large 
fortune. Eight hundred a year or so-—I was try- 
ing to grow learned about incomes—would have 
kept it luxuriously. It was a very pretty house, 
sitting—to speak metaphorically—with its back 
under the cliff and its feet to the shore, a little 
garden alone parting it from the sea; indeed, in 
very high winter tides the waves washed actually 
into the flower beds, creating much destruction, 
which, however, was always repaired by spring. 
For it was such a sheltered, sunshiny nook ; and 
the rooms, though small, were most daintily and 
tastefully furnished: the whole atmosphere with- 
in and withont was so redolent of cheerful peace, 
that on entering I gave a great sigh of satisfac- 
tion, and wondered if Charlie had ever seen it. 

“T really can not say,” replied my hostess, 
smiling, “not having had the honor of Lieuten- 
ant Gordon’s acquaintance. And 


*How should I your true-love know 
From another one’ 


of the many young officers who walk up and 
down here? Dover town is all dotted with bits 
of searlet; and—hark! there is the bugle—we 
are quite a military community, you see.” 

“Tam so glad!” For it warmed my heart 
and made me happy—being “a lass that loved a 
soldier,” and fain to cast my lot with him for 
good or ili. Silly enough, and yet— 

Miss Tommy regarded me with a curious, ten- 
der kind of observation, till the smile on her lips 
melted into a half-sigh. She turned away and 
began making the tea, which she always did with 
her own hands, despite her well-appointed house- 
hold of servants—women-servants only. There 
was apparently no butler in her establishment; 
and though the carriage we had just stepped out 
of was exceedingly comfortable, there were no 
footmen in livery behind it. We had to open 
and shut its doors. Altogether,even on this my 
first day at Miss Trotter’s house, I was much 
struck by the total absence of show and formali- 
ty; by refinement without lavishness, and com- 
fort without luxury. 

“ An old maid’s house,” as she placidly called 
it, hoping I should be happy therein. Could I? 
Are old maids ever happy? Which of course I 
disbelieved, at nineteen. After many more years’ 
experience and observation of life I incline to re- 
consider my verdict. 

Even now—to me who had just gone through a 
great domestic convulsion, to say nothing of the 
small tempests in tea-pots that were always brew- 
ing in our numerous and tumultuous family—the 
exceeding repose of the maiden household I had: 
dropped into, where nobody squabbled and no- 
body “fussed,” was most soothing and pleasant, 

It was of course a silent house—no children 
running about or girls singing up and down the 
stairs ; but when one has rather too much of do- 
mestic noise, silence is agreeable for atime. And 
it was a smail house, much smaller than I had 
expected—which, perhaps, in some youthful in- 
cautious manner I betrayed, for Miss Trotter said, 
in the course of our tea-dinner, not a regular late 
dinner at all; 

“I hope, my dear, you will be able to make 
yourself happy here. You see, I live quite sim- 
ply. Where would be the use of anything else? 
There is only myself. One can not eat more 
than one dinner, or sleep in more than one room 
at the same time. “Still,” she added, with that 
curiously bright smile she had—a mixture of no 
pain struggling with pathos, like a person who 
had tried to be happy all her life in spite of cir- 
cumstances—“ still I must own that I like a nice 
dinner and a pretty room.” 

“ And certainly you have them,” I answered, 
with a full sincerity that evidently pleased her. 

“ Yes, I think this is pretty,” said she, glancing 
round the room and out of the window, where the 
last gleam of sunset was shining on the distant 
sea. “Sycamore Hall, my uncle’s place in the 
country, is much larger and grander, and I have 
to live there in summer-time, and I try to keep it 
up properly, but I like my little Dover house much 
better.” 

Here the conversation ceased, for I felt it awk- 
ward. In her place I should have ignored as 
much as possible this defunct tailor-uncle—“ quite 
respectable,” as he had been termed by Major 
Gordon; but Miss Trotter referred to him and to 
his Sycamore Hall—no doubt a mansion full of 
coarse and vulgar splendors—as calmly as she did 
to her own smal] house and simple way of living. 
She must be an “odd” sort of person, I thought, 
and very different from the people among whom 
I had been accustomed to move—“ our circle,” 
as my sisters sometimes called it. 

Miss Trotter, as I found out in course of our 
talk, had no sisters, no relations at all. She was, 
in the full sense of the term, a solitary old maid, 
yet the least like an old maid, and, as I soon dis- 
covered, the least solitary, of any lady I ever 
knew. For a “lady,” even in my sisters’ reading 
of the word, no one could doubt she was, in spite 
of her uncle the tailor. 

She devoted herself to me with a cordial polite- 
ness, though mingled with occasional fits of what 
appeared to me like shyness, for the whole of the 
first day, for I was very tired, and perhaps just a 
trifle cross—“ depressed,” as I called it—and, 
like many another goose, I had come to consider 
depression—that condition in which one sits dumb 
and dogged, with downcast eyes, and cheek lean- 





ing on one’s hand—as rather a virtue than not. 
It took all my hostess’s kindly pains to rouse me 
foom it by talking to me and showing me the 
town of Dover—that dear old-fashioned town, 
which I shall always love to the bottom of my 
heart. 

It has changed little since those days, or indeed 
since days long before then. In its narrow 
streets and quaint back alleys you may still come 
upon bits of Roman brick-work, medieval stone- 
work, and solid Jast-century wood-work. The 
place is full of relics interesting to the archeolo- 
gist, from the time of Julius Cesar upward. 
You, continental travellers, rushing through it, 
and you, fashionable diners at the “Lord War- 
den,” have no idea how picturesque Dover can 
look with its quaint, foreign-like Snargate Street, 
its old-world Castle Street, with a noble view of 
the Castle framed in at the end, and finally the 
Castle itself, which Charlie had told me about, and 
which I was so eager to see—walking about the 
embattled rock, up and down steps, and in and out 
of fortifications, with feet as active as if I had 
never been ill. 

In truth, I did not feel very ill; the air was so 
pure and invigorating, the sense of freedom and 
hope so strong, and the little old lady by my side 
was such a bright companion, taking such a 
hearty interest in everything about her, including 
me. ForI could see that I, Decima Murray, real- 
ly was an object of interest to her, at which in 
my youthful conceit I was not at all surprised, 
nor at the unwearied patience with which she list- 
ened to my endless references to my sorrows— 
of course, the most important subject in the world 
was that of Charlie and me. 

I was, however, “taken down a peg,” as Char- 
lie would have said, when, after breakfast on the 
second day, Miss Tommy rose at once. 

“Now, my dear, I must leave you to amuse 
yourself. Being rather a busy woman, I never 
attempt to entertain my guests. Here are plenty 
of books and music; and there is the shore—it 
is very pleasant sitting on the shingle in front of 
the house, if you have nothing else to do; dinner 
is at one; and the carriage will be round soon 
after two, and—” 

She went on to outline the day and my duties 
in it, making me out to be a mere portion of the 
household life, instead of the pivot upon which it 
all turned. Not very flattering, but she did it so 
naturally and cheerfully that one could not be 
offended. 

“T hope you will not be dull, my dear. My 
young guests seldom are, and I have a good many 
from time to time. It is very pleasant to an old 
woman to have a girl in the house. They help 
me, too, in many ways.” 

Now I had never been accustomed to help 
anybody. I always expected everybody to help 
me. Being the youngest, and thie beauty of the 
family, from the time I left school I had idled 
about in great enjoyment. From the choosing 
of a dress to the sewing on of a glove-button, ev- 
erything had been done for me, and I had no 
mind to change this order of things. I was no 
longer a light-hearted girl, but an ill-ased woman 
and an interesting invalid. So I tacitly ignored 
the suggestion of my being useful, and began 
killing time, ornamentally, in my customary way. 

Still, after a while, this became rather monoto- 
nous, especially when I saw my hostess busy day 
after day—occupied from morning to night with 
duties domestic and duties social; for she had 
evidently a large circle of friends, in which she 
was an important element—a rich single woman 
always is. Even when she found time for a 
brief chat with me, she had always her knitting 
or sewing at hand to work while she talked. Our 
two hours’ drive every afternoon for the good of 
my health was, I think, the only portion of the 
day in which I ever saw her idle. 

I wondered at her, An elderly woman, and an 
old maid too, for whom life was over—or rather 
for whom it had never begun, for what is life 
without love in it ?—how could she be so cheer- 
ful? For cheerful she invariably was; not with 
any exuberant spirits, but with a quiet under- 
current of placid gayety, that I—shall I say I en- 
vied? Not exactly. Sometimes I aimost pitied 
her for having had either no heart at all or no 
use for one ; and I hugged my grief, turned away 
from the sight of Miss Trotter’s bright face, let 
my listless hands drop idle on my lap, and sat 
and mourned for Charlie. 

“ Are you not sorry for me?” I asked one day, 
when we had been sitting talking as we drove; 
at least I had talked, and all about myself, of 
course. So preoccupied was I that I never noticed 
all the beauty of ocean and sky, Walmer Castle, 
St. Margaret’s, and the Goodwin Sands—that 
smiling, glittering expanse of sea where many a 
ship has gone down. “Surely you must be sorry 
for me?” 

“Yes, very. But,” after a pause, “not exactly 
for what you suppose.” 

“Not for being parted from Charlie ? 
I am the most unhappy girl in the world.” 

“ Are you?” she said,smiling. Then sudden- 
ly changing into seriousness, “ No girl can be con- 
sidered ‘the most unhappy girl in the world,’ be 
her love ever so unfortunate, if she has loved, and 
if the object of her affection has never been un- 
worthy of it.” 

“What, not if she was torn from him, as I 
from Charlie? or lost him in some way—if he 
died, or—married somebody else ?” 

Miss Tommy (I like to call her thus) sat silent, 
her little hands folded over her muff, and her 
eyes looking straight forward with a sort of wist- 
fulness in them—those sweet brown eyes, 80 mer- 
ry, bright, and clear! 

“Different people, my dear, have different 
opinions, and yours may not agree with mine, 
But I think, and I have always thought, that if a 
girl has a real true affection—I will not say a 
passion, which is a selfish thing, but a devotion, 
which is the most unselfish thing on earth—and 
has the strength to keep to it, nothing can ever 
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make such an attachment ‘unfortunate,’ except 
the man’s sinking so low that to love him be- 
comes worse than a folly—a degradation. But 
I must not become didactic,” added she, with a 
sudden change of tone and manner. “If there 
is a thing that frightens young people, it is preach- 
ing—I never preach.” 

That was true. If I had now and again felt 
so ashamed of my idleness that I seriously eon- 
templated asking her to give me something to 
do, it was not because she ever told me I was 
lazy ; only, contrasted with her busy life, I began 
to see the fact only too plain. 

“My love for Charlie could never be a degra- 
dation,” I replied with dignity. ‘He is the best 
of men. Indeed, the Gordons are all honorable 
men. His father is long dead, killed in battle, 
as you know”—of course I supposed everybody 
to know and remember every small fact connect- 
ed with Charlie—* but his uncle and godfather is, 
he says, quite a preuz chevalier, a Bayard, a Don 
Quixote, as they call him in the family. You must 
have heard of him. Perhaps you know him ?” 

me te 

And then I remembered it was Major Gordon 
who had vouched for the Trotters being “ re- 
spectable.” Probably the departed Thomas 
Trotter had been his tailor. I felt a little shy of 
the subject. To me the idea of a tailor in the 
family was as bad as a sheep-stealer ; worse, in- 
deed, for I could quite sympathize with Charlie 
when he told me of his ancestors the Border 
chieftains, “several of whom were hanged, and a 
good many more ought to have been.” But a 
tailor! I turned away my eyes from my com- 
panion’s sweet face, and contemplated Dover 
Castle in the distance; would have changed the 
subject, but Miss Trotter evidently had no inten- 
tion of avoiding it. 

“T knew Major Gordon when he was a young 
man,” she said. “He first made acquaintance 
with my uncle in the way of business, and then 
he met my father, who was a country clergyman, 
and a very clever man. He came often to our 
house at one time.” 

“ And you know him still. What is he like ?” 
I asked eagerly; for anything or anybody con- 
nected with Charlie was interesting to me. 

“Yes, I may say I know him still; for he is 
not one to neglect an old acquaintance. I have 
seen him every time he has returned to England.” 

“That has not been very often. Do you know 
—have you ever heard—” I stopped, remember- 
ing the “skeleton in the house,” which Charlie had 
confided to me. “ Did you ever see—his wife ?” 

“Yes; she was a very beautiful woman—a 
good deal older than he.” 

“And was she bad or mad—or what? Did 
she run away from him, or was he obliged to shut 
herup? Charlie did not know ; nobody did know, 
he says. Poor Major Gordon was always quite 
silent both as to his sorrows and his wrongs. 
But it does not matter—she is dead now.” 

“Dead !” 

“Yes; she died six months ago. Charlie said 
his uncle might possibly be coming home soon; 
but he hoped—and I hope tco—it would not be 
just yet, till he himself had reached India. An 
uncle of Major Gordon’s high character would be 
so very useful to Charlie.” 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Trotter, rather vaguely ; 
and then the conversation dropped. Nor—in 
spite of my anxiety to get as much out of her as 
I could respecting this uncle and namesake, 
upon whose will and power to help Charlie, by 


-promotion or otherwise, depended so much of 


our. future—did I succeed in eliciting any more 
facts ‘about Major Gordon. Indeed, I soon came, 
perhaps hastily, to the conclusion that there were 
none to discover; that the acquaintance between 
them had been so slight, and renewed so briefly, 
and at such long periods, as to leave nothing to 
talk about, 

At any rate Miss Trotter would not talk, either 
about his personal appearance, which Charlie had 
said was “‘so queer,” or his income, or his rela- 
tions with his unfortunate wife, She just an- 
swered my questions as briefly as civility allowed, 
and spoke of something else. In this, as in most 
other matters, I soon found Miss Trotter disliked 
“talking over” things. If she was an old maid, 
she was an old maid not given to gossip. 

As time went on—my visit extending from 
days to weeks—I almost forgot she was an old 
maid. She had such motherly ways with the 
heaps of young people who were perpetually 
haunting her house, making it anything but a 
dull house; and she moved about it so brightly 
and actively with her little light figure and her 
pretty face: I think small women keep young 
much longer than big ones. Miss Trotter seemed 
to me to grow younger and younger every week ; 
there was a sunshine in her smile and an elas- 
ticity in her step; and then her complexion, that 
“cruz” of elderly ladies, was kept so fresh and 
fair by*her simple regular life, her busy habits 
and placid*mind, that sometimes to call her, as 
she always called herself, “an old woman,” seem- 
ed quite ridiculous. 

And then she had such a young heart. She 
would laugh like a child over a funny story, ery 
like a child over a pathetic book. But she was 
not sentimental. By-and-by, whenever I began 
talking of my woes, she adroitly changed the con- 
vervation, gave me something else to think about 
—something to do. Doing, not talking, was her 
characteristic. She was decidedly a woman of 
few words. She said she “liked thinking best” ; 
and whenever we were together, after we had 
grown familiar with one another, there used to 
come long pauses of busy silence, during which, 
fast as our fingers moved—for I at last conde- 
scended to work too—we scarcely interchanged 
a single word, 

Sometimes, when I got tired of thinking, even 
about my Charlie, I used to wonder what in the 
world Miss Trotter was thinking about—what she 
could find to think about, old as she was—and 
with no Charlie. Once I asked her. 





She colored up, almost as vividly as I should 
have done had I been thinking of Charlie. 

“What do I think about, did you say? Why, 
my dear, I can hardly tell. I have always been 
a rather meditative person, and during my life I 
have had a good deal to think of, and a good 
many people too. That was when I was very poor ; 
it is not likely to be different now I am rich.” 

“ Are you very rich ?”—a question that would 
have been impertinent were it not so silly. But 
I meant no offense, nor did she take any. 

“T have enough for all I want or wish, my 
dear; and after that, enough, thank God, to give 
to a few others what they want. So I pay back 
in my old age the debts of kindness of my youth. 
And I rejoice in my riches, even though they are 
often a care.” 

“A care! How can that be possible?” 

Miss Trotter turned, with a rather sad look in 
her eyes. “‘ Decie, if you were wearing a warm 
cloak, and saw another, or several others, stand- 
ing in the cold all in rags, yet knew not how to 
amend things, would you not sometimes long to 
take off your delightful silks and furs? But I 
am talking nonsense. All I mean to say is the 
very trite remark, ‘that we all have our cares.’” 

“ Yes, indeed.” I reverted to mine, and be- 
moaned for the hundredth time the cruel fate 
which divided me from Charlie, and behaved, or 
misbehaved, myself as love-sick young people so 
constantly do, to the grief of their parents, the 
annoyance of their relations, and the ridicule of 
their friends. : 

But Miss Trotter neither laughed nor was an- 
gry. A quiet little sinile was all she indulged in. 

““My dear, the separation is only for three 
years, till you are twenty-one and he twenty-four 
—no very great age. And some lovers have 
been parted for a whole lifetime, and had to bear 
it. Do you think you are the only person who 
ever suffered? If you knew the sad stories— 
many of them love stories—that I have listened 
to for the last thirty years, Yet—l listen still.” 

“It is very kind of you.” And it began to 
dawn upon me that she was very kind—this busy, 
active maiden lady, with every hour of her day, 
every corner of her kindly heart, as full as it 
could hold—to listen to me in my self-absorbed 
grief, which seemed, in my morbid fancy, to be 
the only sorrow in the world. “ But these oth- 
ers; what has become of them all ?” 

She answered softly, 


***Some are married, some are dead,’ 


as Longfellow sings in his ‘Old Clock on the 
Stairs.’ Life always goes on to the same tune, 
‘ Forever—never! Never—forever!’ and some- 
times, strange to say, the ‘ never’ creates the ‘ for- 
ever.’” 

Though I did not take in her meaning, her 
manner rather surprised me, and the voice, though 
calm, had a tone of sadness in it. Could it be 
that she understood, of her own experience, the 
pain I was enduring? that she—this bright little 
middle-aged woman, so full of thought for others, 
living such an active, useful, happy life—had ever 
“loved and lost”? There was a tradition, my 
aunt had said, that Miss Tommy Trotter had once 
been the belle of the neighborhood, and had re- 
fused at least twenty offers. But she was an old 
woman now, and I, with the favorite belief of the 
young, that the old never feel anything, and be- 
ing preoccupied with my own affairs, put the ques- 
tion aside. A minute or two after, we were both 
laughing so merrily at some accidental remark 
she made that I forgot all about it. 

One of Miss Tommy’s strongest characteristics 
was her keen sense of humor. Not that she 
was at all that very doubtful personage, a female 
wit, but she dearly liked to be merry, and had a 
talent for seeing the comic side of things. Ione 
day told her she would “create a joke upon the 
ribs of death,” as Shakespeare says. 

“Well, and if I do!” she answered. “ One 
must bear things somehow, and it is better to 
bear them with a laugh than a moan. Besides, 
an innocent joke is like a life-boat, it often car- 
ries us over the roughest seas.” 

That, I often thought, was the reason young 
people liked her company. She was so amusing, 
as well as sympathetic. She had always a cloud 
of girls about her—young men too, though there 
were not many at Dover. But, on the whole, I 
think she did not care for men, She won great 
deference from the other sex, but she never flat- 
tered them, nor was put into any great flutter of 
felicity by their attentions, as I have seen young 
and old maids too betray. Perhaps she saw their 
weak points a little too plainly to be universally 
adored, in spite of the twenty traditional wooers, of 
whom she was said never to have encouraged one. 

So time passed on. My stay extended from 
weeks to months, for I was not wanted at home; 
probably, as I now think, they were glad to get 
rid of me, for I could not have been pleasant 
company to either my mother or my sisters, But 
Miss Trotter endured me—made the best of me. 
I grew stronger in health and less morbid in 
mind. Now and then, instead of weeping, I 
caught myself laughing as I had never laughed 
since Charlie went away. 

He had now been gone six months. The win- 
ter was over, the spring was fast coming on. In 
the lengthening twilight we used to walk up and 
down the shore and watch the sunset colors of 
the sea, and make plans for taking drives inland 
to see if the hedges were beginning to bud, and 
from what sheltered nooks came those baskets of 
primroses which little dirty girls and boys were 
daily offering to us, with a pathetic entreaty that 
Miss Trotter found irresistible, as well the little 
villains knew. 

“Those primroses must be growing some- 
where,” she would say, sententiously. “We 
must go and look for them.” 

But still we never went, for the bitter east 
winds—the one only fault of Dover—made driv- 
ing difficult. We liked to spend every afternoon 
in walking up and down the shore, not seldom 
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wandering on to the Admiralty Pier, then newly 
begun, to watch the workmen there, and to see 
the Calais boat come in. 

This was—and maybe still is—the great 
amusement of Dover, especially on rough days. 
Miss Tommy and I used to laugh over the innate 
cruelty of human nature in going to watch the 
landing of miserable foreigners or returning 
Britons who had been unwise enough to trust 
themselves away from our happy island. Many 
an “odd fish” we saw and smiled at, and- many 
an invalid at whom we did not smile, for the 
homeward route from the East was then often 
by Calais and Dover, and everything Indian had 
the deepest interest for me. My companion too 
—sometimes I saw her kind brown eyes fixed 
with the most earnest inquiry upon some sallow- 
faced sickly passenger—perhaps a liver-torment- 
ed cross old Indian, burned up with years of hot 
climate and brandy pawnee. Would Charlie ever 
look like that? Could I imagine him with a 
dried-up, bronzed, unlovely face, like those faces 
which made Miss Tommy stop her harmless jokes 
to regard wistfully, even with a sort of tenderness ? 

“T am so sorry for them,” she would say, She 
was sorry for everybody who was sick, or sad, or 
even naughty, as I sometimes told her! And she 
answered, “ that sickness or sadness often made 
naughtiness.” Yet she herself was sometimes 
both—she was not very strong, as I slowly found 
out—but this never made her “ naughty.” 

One day—shall I ever forget it ?—a blustering 
March day, when we could hardly keep our foot- 
ing, or succeed always in “dodging” the sudden 
waves that came sweeping against the pier— 
over it sometimes in a shower of spray—she 
and I went as usual to see the boat come in. I 
liked to go—the wild weather never harmed me, 
and somehow even the sight of the ocean which 
divided us seemed to bridge over the distance be- 
tween me and Charlie. I once said as much to 
my companion, and she answered that it was 
“ natural.” 

She too enjoyed the sea in stormy days, so we 
stood our ground—almost the only ladies who did 
so—and watched the little dot-of a boat come 
nearer across the Channel, appearing and then 
almost disappearing among the high waves— 
“like a human life,” Miss Trotter said—till it got 
home at last. 

She counteracted the sentimental remark by a 
series of harmless jokes, which made me laugh in 
spite of myself. I had put my arm round her— 
as I did sometimes, being a very tall girl and she 
such a little woman that I almost thought she 
would be blown away—when I felt her start, and 
saw her eyes were fixed with something more 
than curiosity on one of the passengers. 

He stood on the deck a little apart, waiting till 
the crowd at the gangway should melt away, and 
idly looking up at the white cliffs, as if it had been 
many a long year since he had last seen them. 
He was a tall gentleman, tall and thin. If I say 
he reminded me of Don Quixote I mean no of- 
fense to that hero—always a great favorite of 
mine—or to this man, who looked a man in the 
best sense of the word. Gaunt and gray, and 
rather shabbily dressed, in half-military fashion, 
with a decidedly military bearing, he never could 
have been mistaken for anything but that rather 
rare article—“ a man and a gentleman.” 

Following the direction of Miss Trotter’s eyes, 
he attracted mine too. 

“Whocan hebe? Is he anybody you know?” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 








A BROWN STUDY. 
By ANNIE L. JACK. 


LITTLE low brown house painted in blocks 

of light and dark brown, with blinds of the 
same tint, and a wooden fence that matched it 
all. Even the door-step shared the same hue, and 
the bare trunks of the elms, that swayed to and 
fro, with branches that clutched the passing 
crowd, were only a shade or two darker than the 
rest. And in the neutral-tinted rooms sat three 
girls whose rich brunette complexions harmonized 
with their surroundings. They were sitting, too, 
in a “ brown-study,” till the eldest, Marta, spoke 
at last, with a profound sigh in her tone: 

“It’s no use, girls; the garden is closed up for 
the season. Mother is no better, and still no 
word of—father.” She spoke the last word in a 
husky whisper, adding, ““ What are we to do for 
money ?” 

The youngest of the three, who could not have 
been more than fourteen, tossed back her golden 
brown curls, and running her fingers through 
them, suggested, “‘ Take me to a barber’s, Marta ?” 

“It may come to that some day, Louise,” re- 
turned the eldest, bitterly, and then turning to 
the silent sister, who had been sitting in quiet 
meditation, she asked, “Hast thou no solution 
for this problem, most thoughtful Christie ?” 

The girl started, hesitated, and said: “I was 
thinking, girls, what slaves we are to fashion and 
to the conventionalities. Here I have been fol- 
lowing the beaten track of music-teaching, walk- 
ing miles of sidewalk for a pupil at two dollars a 
month, and not able to earn enough to keep my- 
self in respectable clothing. Louise, with her 





deft fingers, has loaded down a table of pretty 
but unsold goods at the Woman’s Exchange, and 
Marta’s sales of Christmas cards and other art 
work do not remunerate her for the outlay of 
paint, the time spent; and then the worry, the 
strained eyes that are already beginning to suffer 
with such close application. My poor Marta!” 

Silence fell on the group. It was early even- 
ing, and, to save expense, no lamps were lighted 
as they talked 

“It seems strange,” began Marta, at length, 
“that we get no word of father’s ship. Mother 
says it has often been as long, but she never be- 
fore felt the lack of money. The failure of the 
Exchange Bank has swept away all the savings 
that were kept there for rainy days. I have no 
orders, Christie has only eight dollars a month 
coming in, and Louise has had to leave school. 
We must look it squarely in the face, and see if 
there is no other way of earning money than 
those we have tried so far. We can not go out 
to leave mother, and we must earn money to give 
her more nourishing food, for that is what she 
most needs.” 

Then Christie spoke: “Signor Bellino gets two 
dollars a lesson from the young ladies in one of 
the houses where I teach the younger children. 
I listened one day when waiting in the hall, and 
was surprised to learn how easily his money was 
earned, Girls, I’m going to give it up, and turn 
washer-woman.” 

“ Are you crazy ?” asked the astonished Marta. 

“T soon should be if [ kept up musie-teaching 
in such a spiritless, half-paid way. No: I will tell 
you my idea,” 

“ Please do, if you have one,” said sauey Lou. 

“T don’t mind your sarcasm if you will only 
agree to what I suggest,” said Christie, a little 
timidly. ‘And, to begin, I was in Mrs, Mul- 
doon’s the other day—you know she keeps a 
boarding-house on James Street—and I thought 
some of her boarders might buy woollen ties or 
cuffs, or these warm mitts Lou knits; so I took 
a sample in, and while I waited two young men 
were talking in the parlor. One remarked that 
his shirts had been sent home without a single 
button, and as yellow as old gold. The other 
laughingly answered it was enough to make a 
fellow get married, without waiting for a compe- 
tence, to have to sew on his buttons before he 
could start for church,’ and added, ‘Why don’t 
some of these girls that talk about woman’s 
sphere, and the avenues of employment open for 
them, start a first-class laundry, where washing, 
ironing, and mending can be carried to such per- 
fettion as to be classed among the fine arts? 
‘But, my dear fellow,’ drawled the other, ‘it lowers 
them in the social scale, don’t you see. A man 
can dance with these girls who dabble in paint 
or literature or any of the arts and sciences, but 
he couldn’t come down to dancing attendance on 
his washer-woman.’ ‘Elevate the business,’ said 
the other one, hotly ; and just then Mrs. Muldoon 
came in, and, Lou! shé ordered three pairs of 
mitts for her boys !—somethiing wse/w sells best, 
you see.” 

“Now let us start a laundry. We can’t go 
out into society, anyway, and we must have mon- 
ey. We have good stationary tubs, thanks to 
father, and an out-kitchen that is comfortable 
at all seasons. I have money enough to buy a 
box of soap and a steam-washer We will not 
tell mother till she is stronger, but Marta shall 
write and cause to be printed a few neat cards, 
stating that we ‘wash, iron, and mend’ gentle. 
men’s under-wear on reasonable terms. Mar ta is 
a splendid clear-starcher, and likes ironing best. 
You know you always pleased father, dear, and 
he was very particular. I will undertake the 
washing. Our garden gives plenty of space for 
drying clothes, and Louise can put her fancy 
stitches into mending socks and darning what- 
ever is needed. The buttons must be all in order 
before the garment is sent home. I will get a 
box of pearl buttons to begin with.” 

When Christie had done speaking there was 
almost an enthusiasm in her tone, and after a lit- 
tle more debating as to ways and means, the 
lamp was lighted, the girls put on an air of cheer- 
fulness and freedom from care, as they gathered 
up the different work they had been employed 
with when twilight befell, and went upstairs to 
spend the evening in mother’s room, after care- 
fully closing the dampers to save fuel, and mak- 
ing such preparations as frugal housekeepers 
only know of for the morning meal. 

When Hugh Brown married and took his wife 
to the little home he called Brown Cottage, he 
was only mate on a coasting vessel, but for many 
years before our story opens he had been captain 
of a merchant ship, and of late years made long 
voyages to Mediterranean ports. It was now six 
months since he had sailed away, intending to re-" 
turn before that length of time to his home and 
dear ones there. But time passed on and no 
word came from him, and then the bank’s failure 
and mother’s malarial fever brought finances to 
a low ebb, and as she lay in the upper chamber, 
worn with illness and anxiety, the young girls 
planned and saved and worked down-stairs, hid- 
ing their fears from her and from each other. 
But a week from the time the story opens the 
eards were printed, and sent to the principal 
boarding-houses in the city by post. And when 
Christie called at Mrs. Muldoon’s with Lou’s 
well-knitted mitts, she was rewarded by an order 
for all the washing of the boarders, while some 
of the young men promised to speak to their 
friends of the new venture. It was so neat and 
unique in its way, this little bit of pasteboard, 
that one was forced to read and remember it. 


* GENTLEMEN’S UNDER-WEAR 
Washed, ironed, and mended 
At Brown cottage, Blank Street. 
Fine linen a specialty. 
Woollens washed without shrinkage. 


Kitty O’Keene, whose boy was hired to fetch 
and carry the clothes, called at the cottage and 


asked for work. “Sure and it’s meself can 
wash for yez half or a whole day, ma’am, an’ 
Ted can hang out the clothes ;” and as the girls 
knew her to be honést and poor, they engaged 
her services for half a day during the first three 
days of the week. 

The work progressed without any confusion, 
and when sent home was promptly paid for, each 
article being specified in the printed bill, which 
was inclosed in an envelope and neatly addressed. 
And so the weeks passed in. prosperous labor, till 
Kitty O’Keene had to work every day and all day 
of the first five in the week to get the washing 
done. A patent clothes-drying machine was put 
up in the yard, and by keeping up with the work 
they were able to be punctual in returning the 
parcels; and the nourishing food and superior 
medical advice obtained for the mother was suf- 
ficient reward for many a weary hour. 

But little did Christie think, as she made out 
the weekly bills with mechanical and mercenary 
precision, that the little god of love was sharpen- 
ing an arrow to pierce a good and manly heart, 
using as his emissary a washer-woman’s bill. For 
it happened that Fred Van Coit, who was board 
ing at Mrs. Muldoon’s while finishing his legal 
studies, had become fascinated by the clear, con- 
cise penmanship and unwonted refined neatness 
of both bill and bundle sent home; and one even- 
ing when his sister Margery, who was visiting the 
city, sat in his room, enjoying his little confi- 
dences as only sisters can, he suddenly handed 
her his last week’s washing bill without comment. 
But Margery did not wonder at anything that 
brother Fred did, and read without suspicion : 


Mr. Van Coit To M., C., & Brown, Dr. 
Under-wear washed, east, and repaired. . . $1 00 
Four pairs of socks, dit ine 
Six shirts, ditto ..... 

Eight collars washed and ironed. 
Six handkerchiefs, ditto 





Received payment, 
C. Brown. 

“T don’t know why I should care about those 
girls, Margery, but I can’t help thinking I have had 
something to do with this business. I was talk- 
ing to Tom Levers one day about washing, and I 
said a lot of nonsense about the ‘social scale,’ 
and all that sort of thing, while he, like a sensi- 
ble fellow, wished some of the girls who were 
wanting a sphere would turn to and mend our 
socks as well as embroider smoking-caps for 
us. I happened to look up, and a young girl with 
a wistful look on her pretty but tired face was 
listening with a strained air to our remarks. [| 
found out afterward she was a Miss Brown, and 
in a week they sent one of their cards to the 
boarding-house ; but [ have never seen any of the 
—washer-ladies.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Fred,” laughed the young 
girl. “Call things by their right name ; and what 
more noble than ‘a perfect woman?’ I can’t 
get it out of my head somehow that I know one 
of these girls, Of course there are lots of Browns ; 
but my ‘Cliristie’ would grace a wash-tub or a 
Fifth Avenue drawing-room equally well, and she 
was considered a musical prodigy at school. Grace 
Lane can tell me if my suspicions are correct. I 
must see my sweet Christie while I am in town.” 

And so it came to pass that two days after- 
ward two very stylish girls called at Brown Cot- 
tage and asked for Christie. Of course the meet- 
ing was impulsively cordial, but after a while 
they noticed a change in the manner of their 
hostess, and soon rose to leave. 

Then, with an effort, Christie said: “ You must 
not feel that I think any less of you that I can 
not accept Miss Lane’s invitation to go with you 
to any of your pleasant entertainments. But we 
are in great trouble, or rather have been. The 
bank failed where our money was invested; we 
lost all; then our mother fell ill, and we had no 
word from father till yesterday. He has been 
shipwrecked, and does not know of our money 
loss. We struggled along as well as we could 
till debt stared us in the face. Then we set up 
a laundry, and since then have prospered finan- 
cially, though not socially. We did not tell mo- 
ther till the good news of father came yester- 
day, and she has wept over us ever since.” 

Then Margery took her friend in her arms and 
talked to her, but Christie shook her head to all 
proposals of society. However, the ice was bro- 
ken, the other sisters came in, formality was 
abandoned, and the visitors staid to tea, only that 
naughty Margery stepped out on a “little er- 
rand” before taking off her hat, and the result 
was that Fred Van Coit, sitting in his room at 
Mrs. Muldoon’s, received this telegram : 


“Call at Brown Cottage, Blank Street, for me 
at nine. Eureka! Margery Van Corr.” 


And when the pleasant evening was over, to 
the surprise of the family, Margery’s brother call- 
ed and was introduced to them all, and express- 
ed his pleasure in making the acquaintance of 
his sister’s friends. But through Christie’s mind 
came the conversation she had heard, and this 
young man had said, with a particular sneer, “ He 
couldn’t come down to dancing attendance on his 
washer-woman.” And so Christie looked at his 
handsome face, in which admiration of herself 
was plainly discernible, and felt a gentle disdain 
for a man who put such value on the “social 
scale,” even while pleasantly affable, for his sis- 
ter’s sake, to his washer-woman. 

Meanwhile the laundry flourished. The girls 
hired an adjacent shed, and Kate O’Keene 
brought her sister to help with the ironing. 
Money flowed in, and, cheered by their father’s 
letters, though he could not speak definitely of 
his return, they worked on in peace and hopeful 
confidence, keeping from the shipwrecked bread- 
winner all money troubles that might add to his 
anxiety. 

By-and-by around the little brown house a 
change came of nature’s own devising. The 








earth, and the birds returned from the South to 
the spicy buds of the balsams and the poplars, 
and sang their morning songs in the budding 
elms. Not only our friend Fred, but his friend 
Tom Levers, called often at the cottage to carry 
some delicacy to the invalid or a message from 
Grace or Margery ; and then Captain Brown came 
home one dull gray evening, and had to hear the 
whole story. His only comment was,“ Bless 
your faithful hearts, little girls! Father will take 
care of you now.” But Christie, in a conversa- 
tion soon after, showed him their bankers’ ac- 
count, where several hundred dollars were to their 
credit, and reluctantly, vet with a sense of grati- 
tude, mingled with a sense of justice, the captain 
did not interfere with their work. That was two 
years ago ; the laundry has grown to larger pro- 
portions now, and there are six needy women em- 
ployed with Kitty O’Keene, who is forewoman. 
Marta is soon to be married to Tom Levers, but re- 
tains her interest in the laundry, while Christie is 
to brighten the home of Fred Van Coit in a dis- 
tant city. She was not easily won, this proud 
washer-woman ; and when, in earnest tones, he 
pleaded his suit, she scornfully answered, 
“What! dancing attendance on the washer-wo- 
man?” TI can not tell all the arts he used to 
overcome her objections; buat, to my mind, she 
always had liked him from that first day when 
she heard him speak at Mrs. Muldoon’s, 

Louise still darns and mends and sews on the 
buttons, but she intends to take as a partner in 
her department a young orphan girl who has no 
“sphere,” and is dependent on her needle for a 
livelihood. The werk has always run smoothly ; 
the help have no cause for complaint, are well 
paid, and take an interest in their several depart- 
ments ; and now that Mrs. Brown has fully re- 
covered her health, she is able to assist in the 
household duties, and to appreciate better her 
daughters’ heroic conduct and praiseworthy ef- 
forts to keep the wolf from the door. Truly, 
“whatsoever thy hands find to do, do it with thy 
might.” 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Betir.—The present Charles Dickens is the son of 
the great novelist of that name, 

H. C.—Jerseys will be worn again, and may be had 
in good shapes of wool for $8 up to $60 for those 
with beads wrought in silk. Re — abont novelties in 
Jerseys in Bazar No, 21, Vol. XVI 

Juntata.—Make vour psn a silk with many 
narrow gathered bias flounces on the lower skirt, and 
the grandmother basque and over-skirt. Have a vel- 
vet collar and cuffs of dark red or bine as best becomes 
you; otherwise the entire dress should be made of 
your silk. 

Pauteaner.—Make a skirt of your olive silk like that 
of Fig. 2 on first page of Bazar No. 18, Vol. X VIL, and 
get figured India silk with an olive ground for the po- 
lonaise. If you don’t like the vest, put jabots and frills 
of Oriental lace on it, or else use the stylish caprice of 
i putting black French lace on the olive green, and have 
i agreen velvet collar. 

H. V. S:—A small bonnet of doubled English crape 
‘with a crimped puff of white crape inside, as a widow's 
cap, is what you want; the strings are not white, but 
of simple black gros grain ribbon. The veil of crape 
is thrown over the bonnet, pinned on each side, and 
hangs down in front and behind. 

M. E. H.—Make your gray dress by Fig. 2, page 309, 
Bazay No. %, Vol. XVII., and use white Hercules braid 
for “Rimming. Make bias gathered flomnces ont of 
your stifth. puffs, and have a grandmother basque and 
over-skirt of new surah. The jet trimming will look 
well outlining a vest, and covering the euffs and collar. 

Tracuer.—Your checked silk will serve you with a 
travelling cloak of pongee, mohair, or Cheviot, made 
like the redingote illustrated on the first page of Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XVIL., or by the loose cloak pattern shown 
in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVil. Linen dusters are not 
used. 

Noque Bay. —Get an écru or mushroom-colored straw 
hat with brown and gilt trimmings to wear with black 
and brown dresses. Make your black surah with three 
pleated flounces across the front, a lambrequin short 
drapery above these, and two bouffant breadths for the 
back. The basque may be plain or shirred, and should 
have a collar and enffs of jetted lace. Get more green 
brocade for new drapery and trimming. Get a scarf 
mantle of écru cloth with passementerie and chenille 
fringe trimming, or else have a useful jacket of this 
cloth. The entire dress may be of satteen. 

Laura M.—Get mixed blue and silver braid in many 
rows for your blue wool dress. Buy repped piqné by 
the yard, and make a separate vest front to be sewed 
in the under-arm seams of a basque; the piqué stand- 
ing collar is confined to the front, while a collar of the 
wool is on the basque. 

Ator.—Read about furniture in Bazar No. 20, Vol. 
XVII. Get two hangings of white sprigged muslin on 
a brass pole for your chamber window, and part them 
in the middle or push them back at will on the rods 
without tying them back. For the other room get 
Madras muslin curtains with an olive or an écru ground 
and gay figures. Red turcoman for a nice cover or 
oil calico for a plain spread would anewer: make it 
large, and let it be thrown up over the bolster, 2nd oth- 
erwise tucked in. 

J. T.—Your idea about coloring the polonaise is 
good. Shoulder capes are worn, but pelisses are br: ae . 
ed, not trimmed with ruches Bazar No. 18, Vol. 
XVIL., will give you many designs for wool dresses, 
A straw round hat will be best for travelling in June. 

Sr. Louts.—Twist your hair in rings, and pin it after 
moistening it. Get a square mirror and a table with 
two high-back chairs of oak or mahogany for your 
hall. Get an cern cloth braided jacket for cool sum- 
mer evenings and excursions. 

Rraver,—The white dress will be proper with either 
white or black ribbons. 

A. 8. K.—Get a gray chuddah shaw! for about $10 or 
$12 for - ral wear. Jet bonnets are again fashionable. 

Miss R. B.—Your taffeta silk will make a nice skirt 
to be worn with a polonaise of cashmere or grenadine, 
but will not suit with brocade. 

Caroutne.—Get the sleek chenille fringe of plum-col- 
or for a mantle and passementerie of the same shade 
for the dress. 

R. C. W.—Make your Henrietta cloth like the cash- 
mere dress illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 
18, Vol. XVII. Get a fine black straw bonnet, very 
small, and trim with Canton silk crape—not English 
crape—and some dull jet beads. 

M. C. —The cashmere is suitable, and you 
should have a Cheviot trave Hing cloak. Use your 
Nama shaw! for drapery, and two frills of lace to match 
across the front of a $2 gros grain silk. Make the light 
checked silk with a basque, festooned drapery, and 
pleated skirt. Do not change the combination ‘dress. 
Get gros grain or ottoman silk, and for your second 
dress have a black or gray bison-cloth with braid for 
trimming. 

Puzziep Reapver.—Get some gray figured satin to 
combine with the plain satin for the lower skirt 

E. M. J.—Use designs in Bazar No, 16, Vol. XVIL, 
for the mourning grenadine 

Anxtous.—Boys of five years should wear kilt ekirts, 
but as your boy has been put in pantaloons, you should 
have the entire suit alike of gray, brown, or blue jinen, 

or of Cheviot. If you are young-looking, there is no 
objection to the embroidered yoke and sleeves merely 
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THE LAST WORD. 
ry XO lose you, dear, at a single stroke, 
And never have time to say “ Good-by !” 
And then to recall how last we spoke, 
So rough, so bitterly, you and I— 
Too late! and I can not revoke. 


Can not? I can, I will, and must! 
Those words I uttered they were not true: 
I swear, with my lips laid low in the dust, 
I never meant what I said to you, 
When I gave that hasty thrust. 


Was it not hard that the only time 

I ever had dealt you angry speech, 
No pity was by to condone the crime, 

But justice snatched you out of my reach, 
To a height where I may not climb? 


O my love, with the tender eyes! 

O my sweet, with the silken hair! 
O my treasure, my pearl, my prize! 

Will you not look from your height up there? 
You are so tender and wise. 


Will you not look, and assure my heart 
Those angry words that were lightly said 
You know were never of me a part, 
But the outside harm of some demon bred, 
To leave an eternal smart? 


Will you not listen, and give me heed, 

And soothe my soul to its former calm? 
Will you not answer my crying need, 

And touch my pain with a healing balm ? 
Can you not hear me plead? 


Never a single word, they say, 
Harsh or pitiful, meek or proud, 

But lives in the echoes far away; 
Never a voice, nor soft nor loud, 

But is sounding for ever and aye. 


Then alas for the word that was lightly said, 
In the passing heat of a moment's pride! 
We can not recall it; forever fled, 
It will sound in the spaces, undenied, 
The same, since it once hath sped. 


But O my darling, if this be true, 
Somewhere, then, in the limitless space, 
The words of love betwixt me and you 
They are sounding also—have also place, 
And the many must drown the few. 





A PERILOUS SECRET.* 
By CHARLES READE, 
Avctuon or “Harp Caan,” “Por Yourse.r mw His 


Pi.aor,” “ I's Never Too Late 10 Menv,” 
“Guritu Gaunt,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Moncxton, during his long imprisonment at 
Dartmoor, came under many chaplains, and he 
was popular with them all; because when they 
inquired into the state of his soul he represented 
it as humble, penitent, and purified. Two of 
these gentlemen were High-Church, and he no- 
ticed their peculiarities; one was a certain half- 
musical monotony in speaking which might be 
called by a severe critic sing-song. Perhaps 
they thought the intoning of the service in a 
cathedral could be transferred with advantage to 
conversation, | 

So now, torbe strictly in character, this person- 
age not only dressed High-Church, but threw a 
sweet musical monotony into the communication 
he made to Colonel Clifford. 

And if the reader wll compare this his meth- 
od of speaking with the matter of his discourse, 
he will be ible of a singular contrast. 

After the first introduction, Monckton intoned 
very gently that he had a communication to 
make on the part of a lady which was painful 
to him, and would be painful to Colonel Clifford ; 
but, at all events, it was confidential, and if the 
Colonel thought proper, would go no further. 

“T think, sir, you have a son whose name is 
Walter ?” 

“T have a son, and his name is Walter,” said 
the Colonel, stiffly. 

“T think, sir,” said musical Monckton, “that 
he left your house abont fourteen years ago, and 
you lost sight of him for a time?” 

“ That is so, sir.” 

“He entered the service of a Mr. Robert Bart- 
ley as a merchant’s clerk.” 

“T doubt that, sir.” 

“T fear, sir,” sighed Monckton, musically, “that 
is not the only thing he did which has been with- 
held from you. He married a lady called Lucy 
Muller.” 

“Who told you that?” cried the Colonel. 
“Tt’s a lie!” 

“T am afraid not,” said the meek and tuneful 
ecclesiastic. “I am acquainted with the lady,a 
most respectable person, and she has shown me 
the certificate of marriage.” 

“The certificate of marriage!” cried the Col- 
ovel, all aghast. 

“ Yea, sir; and this is not the first time I have 
given this information i in confidence. Mrs, Wal- 
ter Clifford, who is a kind-hearted woman, and 
has long ceased to suffer bitterly from her hus- 
band’s desertion, requested me to warn a young 
lady, whose name was Miss Mary Bartley, of this 
fact. I did so, and showed her the certificate. 
She was very much distressed, and no wonder, 
for she was reported to be engaged to Mr. 
Walter Clifford; but I explained to Miss Bart- 
ley that there was no jealousy, hostility, or bit- 
terneas in the matter; the only object was to 
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save her from being betrayed into an illegal act, 
and one that would bring ruin upon herself, and 
a severe penalty upon Mr. Walter Clifford.” 

Colonel Clifford turned very pale, but he mere- 
ly said, in a hoarse voice, “ Go on, sir.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Monckton, “I thought the 
matter was at an end, and, having discharged 
a commission which was very unpleasant to me, 
I had at all events saved an innocent girl from 
tempting Mr. Walter Clifford to his destruction 
and ruining herself. I say, I thought and hoped 
so. But it seems now that the young lady has 
defied the warning, and has married your son 
after all. Mrs. Walter Clifford has heard of it 
in Derby, and she is naturally surprised, and I 
am afraid she is now somewhat incensed.” 

“ Before we go any further, sir,” said Colonel 
Clifford, “ I should like to see the certificate you 
say you showed to Miss Bartley.” 

“] did, sir,” said Monckton, “and here it is— 
that is to say, an attested copy; but of course 
sooner or later you will examine the original.” 

Colonel Clifford took the paper with a firm 
hand, and examined it closely. “ Have you any 
objection to my taking a copy of this ?” said he, 
keenly. 

“Of course not,” said Monckton; “indeed, I 
don’t see why I should not leave this document 
with you; it will be in honorable hands,” 

The Colonel bowed. . Then he examined the 
document. 

“T see, sir,” said he, “the witness is William 
Hope. May I ask if you know this William 
Hope *” 

“T was not present at the wedding, sir,” said 
Monckton, “so I can say nothing about the mat- 
ter from my own knowledge; but if you please, 
I will ask the lady.” 

“ Why didn’t she come herself instead of send- 
ing you ?” asked the Colonel, distrustfully. 

“That’s just what I asked her. And she said 
she had not the heart nor the courage to come 
herself. I believe she thought as I was a clergy- 
man, and not directly interested, I might be more 
calm than she could be, and give a little less 
pain.” 

“That’s all stuff! If she is afraid to come 
herself, she knows it’s an abominable falsehood. 
Bring her here with whatever evidence she has 
got that this Walter Clifford is my son, and then 
we will go into this matter seriously.” 

Monckton was equal to the oecasion. 

“You are quite right, sir,’ said he. “And 
what business has she to put me forward as 
evidence of a transaction I never witnessed? I 
shall tel! her you expect to see her, and that it 
is her duty to clear up the affair in person. Sup- 
pose it should be another Mr. Walter Clifford, aft- 
er all? When shall I bring her, supposing I have 
sufficient influence ?” 

“ Bring her to-morrow, as early as you can.” 

“ Well, you know ladies are not early risers ; 
will twelve o’clock do?” 

“ Twelve o’clock to-morrow, sir,” said the Col- 
onel, 

The sham parson took his leave, and drove away 
in a well-appointed carriage and pair. For we 
must inform the reader that he had written to 
Mr. Middleton for another £100, not much expect- 
ing to get it, and that it had come down by re- 
turn of post in a draft on a bank in Derby. 


Stout Colonel Clifford was now.a very unhappy 
mav. The soul of honor himself, he could not ful- 
ly believe that his own son had been guilty of per- 
fidy and crime. But how could he escape doubts, 
and very grave doubts too? The communication 
was made by a gentleman who did not seem re- 
ally to know more about it than he had been told, 
but then he was a clergyman, with no appearance 
of heat or partiality. He had been easily con- 
vinced that the lady herself ought to have come 
and said more about it, and had ‘left an attested 
copy of the certificate in his (Colonel Clifford’s) 
hands with a sort of simplicity that looked like 
one gentleman dealing with another. One thing, 
however, puzzled him sore in this certificate—the 
witness being William Hope. William Hope was 
not a very uncommon name, but still, somehow, 
that one and the same document should contain 
the names of Walter Clifford and William Hope, 
roused a suspicion in his mind that this witness 
was the William Hope lying in his own house so 
weak and ill that he did not like to go to him and 
enter upon such a terrible discussion as this. He 
sent for Mrs. Milton, and asked her if Mrs. Walter 
Clifford was quite recovered. 

Mrs. Milton reported she was quite well, and 
reading to her father. The Colonel went. up- 
stairs and beckoned her out. 

“ My child,” said he, “I am sorry to renew an 
agitating subject, but you are a good girl, and a 
brave girl, and you mean to confide in me sooner 
or later. Can you pity the agitation and distress 
of a father who for the first time is compelled 
to doubt his son’s honor ?” 

“T can,” said Grace. “Ah, something has 
happened since we parted; somebody has told 
you; that man with a certificate!” 

“ What, then,” said the Colonel, “is it really- 
true? Did he really show you that certificate ?” 

“ He did.” 

“ And warned you not to marry Walter ?” 

“He did, and told me Walter would be put 
into prison if I did, and would die in prison, for 
a gentleman can not live there nowadays. Oh, 
sir, don’t let anybody know but you and me and 
my father. He won’t hurt him for my sake ; he 
has wronged me cruelly, but I'll be torn to pieces 
before I'll own my marriage, and throw him into 
a dungeon.” 

“Come to my arms, you pearl of goodness and 
nobility and unselfish love!” cried Colonel Clif- 
ford. “How can I ever part with you, now I 
know you? There, don’t let us despair; let’s 
fight to the last. I have one question to submit 
to you. Of course you examined the certificate 
very carefully ?” 

“T saw enough to break my heart, I saw 


that on a certain day, many years ago, one Lucy 
Muller had married Walter Clifford.” 

“ And who witnessed the marriage ?” asked the 
Colonel, eying her keenly. 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” said Grace. “ When 
I came to Walter Clifford, everything swam be- 
fore my eyes ; it was all I could do to keep from 
fainting away. I tottered into my father’s study, 
and, as soon as I came to myself, what had I to 
do? Why, to creep out again with my broken 
heart, and face such insults— Ah! it is a won- 
der I did not fall dead at their feet.” 

“ My poor girl!” said Colonel Clifford. Then 
he reflected a moment. “ Have you the courage 
to read that document again, and to observe in 
particular who witnessed it ?” 

“T have,” said she. 

He handed it to her. She took it and held 
it in both hands, though they trembled. 

“ Who is the witness ?” 

“The witness,” said Grace, “ is William Hope.” 

“Is that your father?” 

“Tt’s my father’s name,” said Grace, beginning 
to turn her eyes inward and think very hard. 

“ But is it your father, do you think ?” 

**No, sir, it is not.” 

“Was he in that part of the world at the 
time? Did he know Bartley? The clergyman 
who brought me this certificate—” 

“The clergyman !” 

“Yes, my dear, it was a clergyman, apparently 
a rector, and he told me—” 

“ Are you sure he was a clergyman ?” 

“Quite sure; he had a white tie, a broad- 
brimmed hat, a clergyman all over; don’t go off 
on that. Did your father and my son know each 
other in Hull?” 

“That they did. You are right,” said Grace; 
“this witness was my father; see that, now. 
But ifso— Don’t speak to me; don’t touch me; 
let me think—there is something hidden here ;” 
and Mrs. Walter Clifford showed her father-in- 
law that which we have seen in her more than 
once, but it was quite new and surprising to 
Colonel Clifford. There she stood, her arms 
folded, her eyes turned inward ; her every feature, 
and even her body, seemed to think. The result 
came out like lightning from a cloud. “ It’s all 
a falsehood,” said she. 

“A falsehood !” said Colonel Clifford, 

“Yes, a falsehood upon the face of it. My 
father witnessed this marriage, and therefore if 
the bridegroom had been our Walter he would 
never have allowed our Walter to court me, for 
he knew of our courtship all along, and never 
once disapproved of it.” 

“Then do you think it is a mistake?’ said 
the Colonel, eagerly. 

“No, I do not,” said Grace. “I think it is an 
imposture. This man was not a clergyman when 
he brought me the certificate; he was a man of 
business, a plain tradesman, a man of the world; 
he had a colored neck-tie, and some rather tawdry 
chains.” 

“ Did he speak in a kind of sing-song ?” 

“Not at all; his voice was clear and cutting, 
only he softened it down once or twice out of 
what I took for good feeling at the time. He’s 
an impostor and a villain. Dear sir, don’t agitate 
poor Walter or my dear father with this vile thing 
(she handed him back the certificate), It has 
been a knife to both our hearts; we have suf- 
fered together, you and I, and let us get to the 
bottom of it together.” 

“We shall soon do that,” said the Colonel, 
“for he is coming here to-morrow again.” 

“ All the better.” 

“With the lady.” 

“ What lady ?” 

“The lady that calls herself Mrs. Walter Clif- 
ford.” 

“Indeed!” said Grace, quite taken aback. 
“They must be very bold.” 

“Oh, for that matter,” said the Colonel, “I 
insisted upon it; the man seemed to know no- 
thing but from mere hearsay. He knew nothing 
about William Hope, the witness, so I told him 
he must bring the woman ; and, to be just to the 
man, he seemed to think so too, and that she 
ought to do her own business.” 

“She will not come,” said Grace, rather con- 
temptuously. “ He was obliged to say she would, 
just to put a face upon it. To-morrow he’ll bring 
an excuse instead of her. Then have your de- 
tectives about, for he is a villain; and, dear sir, 
please receive him in the drawing-room ; then I 
will find some way to get a sight of him myself.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said the Colonel. “I begin 
to think with you. At all events, if the lady does 
not come, I shall hope it is all an imposture or a 
mistake.” 

With this understanding they parted, and 
waited in anxiety for the morrow, but now their 
anxiety was checkered with hope. 


To-morrow bade fair to be a busy day. Colonel 
Clifford, little dreaming the condition to which 
his son and his guest would be reduced, had in- 
vited Jem Davies and the rescuing parties to 
feast in tents on his own lawn and drink his 
home-brewed beer, and they were to bring with 
them such of the rescued miners as might be in 
a condition to feast and drink copiously. When 
he found that neither Hope nor his son could join 
these festivities, he was very sorry he had named 
so early a day; but he was so punctilious and 
precise that he could not make up his mind to 
change one day for another. So a great con- 
fectioner at Derby who sent out feasts was charged 
with the affair, and the Colonel’s own kitchen was 
at his service too. That was not all. Bartley 
was coming to do business. This had been pre- 
ceded by a letter which Colonel Clifford, it may 
be remembered, had offered to show Grace Clif- 
ford. The letter was thus worded : 


“CoLoneL Cuirrorp,—A penitent man begs 
humbly to approach you, and offer what compen- 
sation is in his power. 





I desire to pay immediate- 





ly to Walter Clifford the sum of £20,000 I have 
so long robbed him of, with five per cent. interest 
for the use of it. It has brought me far more 
than that in money, but money I now find is not 
happiness. 

“The mine in which my friend has so nearly 
been destroyed—and his daughter, who now, too 
late, I find is the only creature in the world I love 
—that mine is now odious to me. I desire by 
deed to hand it over to Hope and yourself, upon 
condition that you follow the seams wherever 
they go, and that you give me such a share of 
the profits during my lifetime as you think I 
deserve for my enterprise. This for my life only, 
since I shall leave all I have in the world to that 
dear child, who will now be your daughter, and 
perhaps never deign again to look upon the erring 
man who writes these lines. 

“T should like, if you please, to retain the 
farm, or at all events a hundred acres round 
about the house to turn into orchards and gar- 
dens, so that I may have some employment, far 
from trade and its temptations, for the remain- 
der of my days,” 


In consequence of this letter a deed was drawn 
and engrossed, and Bartley had written to say he 
would come to Clifford Hall and sign it, and have 
it witnessed and delivered. 

About nine o’clock in the evening one of the 
detectives called on Colonel Clifford to make a 
private communication ; his mate had spotted a 
swell mobsman, rather a famous character, with 
the usual number of aliases, but known to the 
force as Mark Waddy; he was at the Dun Cow; 
and possessing the gift of the gab in a superla- 
tive degree, had made himself extremely popular. 
They had both watched him pretty closely, but he 
seemed not to be there for a job, but only on the 
talking lay, probably soliciting information for 
some gang of thieves or other. He had been 
seen to exchange a hasty word with a clergyman ; 
but as Mark Waddy’s acquaintances were not 
amongst the clergy, that would certainly be some 
pal that was in something or other with him. 

“What a shrewd girl that must be!” said the 
Colonel. 

“T beg your pardon, Colonel,” said the man, 
not seeing the relevancy of this observation. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the Colonel, “only J ex- 
pect a visit to-morrow at twelve o’clock-from a 
doubtful clergyman; just hang about the lawn 
on the chance of my giving you a signal.” 

Thus while Monckton was mounting his bat- 
teries, his victims were preparing defenses in a 
sort of general way, though they did not see 
their way so clear as the enemy did. 

Colonel Clifford’s drawing-room was a magnifi- 
cent room, fifty feet long and thirty feet wide. 
A number of French windows opened on to a 
noble baleony, with three short flights of stone 
steps leading down to the lawn. The central 
steps were broad, the side steps narrow. There 
were four entrances to it; two by double doors, 
and two by heavily curtained apertures leading 
to little subsidiary rooms. 

At twelve o’clock next day, what with the 
burst of color from the potted flowers on the 
balcony, the white tents, and the flags and stream- 
ers, and a clear sunshiny day gilding it all, the 
room looked a “palace of pleasure,” and no 
stranger peeping in could have dreamed that it 
was the abode of care, and about to be visited 
by gloomy Penitence and incurable Fraud. 

The first to arrive was Bartley, with a witness. 
He was received kindly by Colonel Clifford and 
ushered into a small room. 

He wanted another witness. So John Baker 
was sent for, and Bartley and he were closeted 
together, reading the deed, etc., when a foot- 
man brought in a card, “The Reverend Alleyn 
Meredith,” and written underneath with a pencil, 
in a female hand, “ Mrs. Walter Clifford.” 

“ Admit them,” said the Colonel, firmly. 

At this moment Grace, who had heard the 
carriage drive up to the door, peeped in through 
one of the heavy curtains we have mentioned. 

“ Has she actually come ?” said she. 

“She has, indeed,” said the Colonel, looking 
very grave. “ Will you stay and receive her?” 

“Oh no,” said Grace, horrified; “ but I'll take 
a good look at her through this curtain. I have 
made a little hole on purpose.” Then she 
slipped into the little room and drew the cur- 
tain, 

The servant opened the door, and the false 
rector walked in, supporting on his arm a dark 
woman, still very beautiful; very plainly dressed, 
but well dressed; agitated, yet self-possessed. 

“ Be seated, madam,” said the Colonel. After 
a reasonable pause he began to question her. 

“You were married on the eleventh day of 
June, 1868, to a gentleman of the name of Wal- 
ter Clifford ?” 

“T was, sir.” 

“ May I ask how long you lived with him?” 

The lady buried her face in her hands. The 
question took her by surprise, and this was a 
woman’s artifice to gain time and answer clev- 
erly. 

But the ingenious Monckton gave it a happy 
turn. ‘Poor thing! Poor thing!” said he. 

“ He left me the next day,” said Lucy, “and I 
have never seen him since.” 

Here Monckton interposed ; he fancied he had 
seen the curtain move. ‘Excuse me,” said he, 
“T think there is somebody listening!” and he 
went swiftly and put his head through the cur- 
tain. But the room was empty; for meantime 
Grace was so surprised by the lady’s arrival, by 
her beauty, which might well have tempted any 
man, and by her air of respectability, that she 
changed her tacties directly, and she was gone 
to her father for advice and information in spite 
of her previous determination not to worry him 
in his present condition. What he said to her 
can be briefly told elsewhere ; what he ordered 
her to do was to return and watch the man, and 
not the woman. 
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During Lucy’s hesitation, which was somewhat 
long, a clergyman came to the window, looked 
in, and promptly retired, seeing the Colonel had 
company. This, however, was only a modest cu- 
rate, alias a detective. He saw in half a mo- 
ment that this must be Mark Waddy’s pal; but 
as the police like to go their own way, he would 
not watch the lawn himself, but asked Jem Da- 
vies, with whom he had made acquaintance, to 
keep an eye upon that with his fellows, for there 
was a jail-bird in the house; then he went round 
to the front door, by which he felt sure his bird 
would make his exit. He had no earthly right 
to capture this eeclesiastic, but he was prepared 
if the Colonel, who was a magistrate, gave him 
the order, and not without. 

But we are interrupting Colonel Clifford’s in- 
terrogatories. 

“Madam, what makes you think this disloyal 
person was my son ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I don’t know,” said the lady, and 
looking around the room with some signs of dis- 
tress. “I begin to hope it was not your son. 
He was a tall young man, almost as tall as your- 
self. He was very handsome, with brown hair 
and brown eyes, and seemed incapable of de- 
ceit.” 

“Have you any letters of his ?”’ asked the Col- 
onel, 

“T had a great many, sir,” said she, “but I 
have not kept them all.” 

“Have you one?” said the Colonel, sternly. 

“ Oh yes, sir,” said Lucy, “I think I must have 
nearer twenty; but what good will they be?” 
said she, affecting simplicity. 

“Why, my dear madam,” said Monckton, 
“Colonel Clifford is quite right; the handwrit- 
ing may not tell you anything, but surely his 
own father knows it. I think he is offering you 
a very fair test. I must tell you plainly that if 
you don’t produce the letters you say you pos- 
sess, I shall regret having put myself forward 
in this matter at all.” 

“Gently, sir,” said the Colonel; “she has not 
refused to produce them.” 

Lucy put her hand in her pocket and drew out 
a packet of letters, but she hesitated, and look- 
ed timidly at Monckton, after his late severity. 
“ Am I bound to part with them?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Monckton, “ but you can 
surely trust them for a minute to such a man as 
Colonel Clifford. I am of opinion,” said he, 
“that since you can not be confronted with this 
gentleman’s son (though that is no fault of 
yours), these letters (by-the-bye, it would have 
been as well to show to me) ought now at once 
to be submitted to Colonel Clifford, that he may 
examine both the contents and the handwriting ; 
then he will know whether it is his son or not; 
and probably as you are fair with him he will be 
fair with you and tell you the truth.” 

Colonel Clifford took the letters and ran his 
eye hastily over two or three; they were filled 
with the ardent protestations of youth, and a 
love that evidently looked toward matrimony, 
and they were written and signed in a handwrit- 
ing he knew as well as his own. 

He said, solemnly, “These letters are written 
and were sent to Miss Lucy Muller by my son, 
Walter Clifford.” Then, almost for the first time 
in his life, he broke down, and said, ‘“ God for- 
give him! God help him and me! The honor of 
the Cliffords is an empty sound.” 

Lucy Monckton rose from her chair in genuine 
agitation. Her better angel tugged at her heart- 
strings. 

“Forgive me, sir, oh, forgive me!” she cried, 
bursting into tears. Then she caught a bitter, 
threatening glance of her bad angel fixed upon 
her, and she said to Monckton: “I can say no 
more; I can do no more. It was fourteen years 
ago—TI can’t break people’s hearts. Hush it 
up amongst you. I have made a hero weep; his 
tears burn me. I don’t care for the man; Ill 
go no further. You, sir, have taken a deal of 
trouble and expense. I dare say Colonel Clifford 
will compensate you; I leave the matter with 
you. No power shall make me act in it any 
more.” 

Monckton wrote hastily on his card, and said, 
quite calmly: “ Well, I really think, madam, you 
are not fit to take part in such a conference as 
this. Compose yourself and retire. I know your 
mind in the matter better than you do yourself 
at this moment, and I will act accordingly.” 

She retired, and drove away to the Dun Cow, 
which was the place Monckton had appointed 
when he wrote upon the card. 

“ Colonel Clifford,” said Monckton, “ all that is 
a woman’s way. When she is out of sight of 
you, and thinks over her desertion and her un- 
fortunate condition—neither maid, wife, nor wid- 
ow—she will be angry with me if I don’t obtain 
her some compensation.” 

‘‘She deserves compensation,” said the Colonel, 
gravely, 

“Especially if she holds her tongue,” said 
Monckton. 

“Whether she holds her tongue or not,” said 
the Colonel. “I don’t see how I can hold mine, 
and you have already told my daughter-in-law. 
A separation between her and my son is inevi- 
table. The compensation must be offered—and 
God help me, I’m a magistrate—if only to com- 
pound the felony.” 

“Surely,” said Monckton, “it can be put upon 
a wider footing than that; let me think,” and 
he turned away to the open window; but when 
he got there he saw a lot of miners clustering 
about. Now he had no fear of their recognizing 
him, since he had not left a vestige of the print- 
ed description. But the very sight of them, and 
the memory of what they had done to his dead 
accomplice, made him shudder at-them. Hence- 


forth he kept away from the window, and turned 
his back to it. 

“I think with you, sir,” said he, mellifluously, 
“that she ought to have a few thousands by way 
of compensation. 


You know she could claim ali- 








mony, and be a very blister to you and yours. 
But on the other hand I do think, as an impar- 
tial person, that she ought to keep this sad secret 
most faithfully, and even take her maiden name 
again,” 

Whilst Monckton was making this impartial 
proposal, Bartley opened the door, and was com- 
ing forward with his deed, when he heard a voice 
he recognized; and partly by that, partly by the 
fellow’s thin lips, he recognized him, and said, 
“Monckton! That villain here!” 

“Monckton!” said Colonel Clifford ; “ that is not 
his name. It is Meredith. He is a clergyman.” 
Bartley examined him very suspiciously, and 
Monckton, during this examination, looked per- 
fectly calm and innocent. Meantime a note was 
brought to Colonel Clifford from Grace: “ Papa 
was the witness. He is quite sure the bride- 
groom was not our Walter. He thinks it must 
have been the other clerk, Leonard Monckton, 
who robbed Mr. Bartley, and put some of the 
money into dear Walter’s pockets to ruin him, 
but papa saved him. Don’t let him escape.” 

Colonel Clifford’s eye flashed with triumph, 
but he controlled himself. 

“Say I will give it due attention,” said he; 
“T’m busy now.” 

And the servant retired. 

“ Now, sir,” said he, “is this a case of mistaken 
identity, or is your name Leonard Monckton ?” 

“Colonel Clifford,” said the hypocrite, sadly, 
“T little thought that I should be made to suffer 
for the past, since I came here only on an errand 
of mercy. Yes, sir, in my unregenerate days I 
was Leonard Monckton. I disgraced the name. 
But I repented, and when I adopted the sacred 
calling of a clergyman I parted with the past, 
name and all. I was that man’s clerk; and so,” 
said he, spitefully, and: forgetting his sing-song, 
“was your son Walter Clifford. Was that not 
so, Mr. Bartley?” 

“Don’t speak to me, sir,” said Bartley. “I 
shall say nothing to gratify you nor to affront 
Colonel Clifford.” 

“Speak the truth, sir,” said Colonel Clifford ; 
“never mind the consequences.” 

“Well, then,” said Bartley, very unwillingly, 
“they were clerks in my office, and this one 
robbed me.” 

“ One thing at a time,” said Monckton. “ Did 
I rob you of twenty thousand pounds, as you 
robbed Mr. Walter Clifford ?” 

His voice became still more incisive, and the 
curtain of the little room opened a little and two 
eyes of fire looked in. 

“Do you remember one fine day your clerk, 
Walter Clifford, asking you for leave of absence 
—to be married ?” 

Bartley turned his back on him contemptu- 
ously. 

But Colonel Clifford insisted on his replying. 

“ Yes, he did.” said Bartley, sullenly. 

“ But,” said the Coionel, quietly, “ he thought 
better of it, and so—you married her yourself.” 

This bayonet thrust was so keen and sudden 
that the villain’s self-possession left him for 
once. His mouth opened in dismay, and his 
eyes, roving to and fro, seemed to seek a door 
to escape. 

But there was worse in store for him. The 
curtains were drawn right and left with power, 
and there stood Grace Clifford, beautiful, but pale 
and terrible. She marched toward him with 
eyes that rooted him to the spot, and then she 
stopped. 

“ Now hear me ; for he has tortured me, and 
tried to kill me. Look at his white face turning 
ghastly beneath his paint at the sight of me; 
look at his thin lips, and his devilish eyebrows, 
and his restless eyes, THis 1S THE MAN THAT 
BRIBED THAT WRETCH TO FIRE THE MINE!” 

These last words, ringing from her lips like 
the trumpet of doom, were answered, as swiftly 
as gunpowder explodes at a lighted torch, by a 
furious yell, and in a moment the room seemed 
a forest of wild beasts. A score of raging min- 
ers came upon him from every side, dragging, 
tearing, beating, kicking, cursing, yelling. He 
was down in a moment, then soon up again, then 
dragged out of the room, nails, fists, and heavy 
boots all going, stripped to the shirt, screaming 
like a woman. A dozen assailants rolled down 
the steps, with him in the midst of them. He 
got clear for a moment, but twenty more rushed 
at him, and again he was torn and battered and 
kicked. “Police! police!’ he cried; and at 
last the detectives who came to seize him rushed 
in, and Colonel Clifford too, with the voice of a 
stentor, cried: “The law! Respect the law, or 
you are ruined men.” 

And so at last the law he had so dreaded 
raised what seemed a bag of bones: nothing left 
on him but one boot and fragments of a shirt, 
ghastly, bleeding, covered with bruises, insensi- 
ble, and to all appearance dead. 

After a short consultation, they carried him, by 
Colonel Clifford’s order, to the Dun Cow, where 
Luey, it may be remembered, was awaiting his 
triumphant return. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From Our Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 


LPHONSE KARR once said, in speaking of 

the different governments that had followed 
one after another in France, “ The more it changes, 
the more it remains the same thing.” The same 
might be said of fashion: by dint of seeking aft- 
er change, it revolves in the same circle with con- 
stantly increasing velocity. Adopting and caus- 
ing everything to be worn at once, fashion no 
longer finds abandoned elements upon which to 
draw in order to renew itself. Formerly it pro- 
ceeded by means of exclusion ; to-day it proceeds 
by mean of annexation, continually adding some 
new element to its domain, but suppressing none 








of those it had accepted; so that on examining 
the toilettes worn three or four years ago it will 
be seen that all that were worn then might be 
and actually are worn at the present time; only 
many things are now worn that were not worn 
at that epoch. Novelty in fashion is represented 
now only by details. 

It can not be denied that this variety and this 
tolerance are highly favorable to economy. For 
instance, what is needed to make a new dress? 
A plain and a figured stuff. One can therefore 
have a new dress by putting an old plain dress 
and an old figured one together. We will brief- 
ly indicate a few combinations of this kind. The 
plain stuff may be used for the skirt, and the fig- 
ured for the over-skirt and draperies; or, vice versa, 
the plain stuff for the over-skirt and draperies, 
and the figured for the skirt. If the skirt is 
frayed at the bottom, the worn part is cut off, and 
the lower edge is cut in square or sharp points, 
under which are set several rows of pleated 
flounces, which may be of a different stuff from 
the rest of the dress. The same liberty is used 
with the corsage; it is transformed by the ad- 
dition of a vest or plastron; if it is a basque, 
it may be made with points in the front and 
back, and short on the hips, and black, white, 
or colored lace, according to the toilette, or else a 
row of ribbon loops two inches long, may be set 
beneath the lower edge ; or, if the corsage is com- 
pletely worn out, it may be replaced, for négligé 
dress, by a Jersey, or, for more dressy occasions, 
by a black velvet corsage. Lastly, whole skirts 
may be composed of materials taken from old-fash- 
ioned dresses. The latest fashion prescribes pleat- 
ed skirts made of two different stuffs, the pleats 
being arranged in groups of three, five, seven, or 
nine pleats, separated by a plain or pleated space 
of the different material, which gives an admira- 
ble opportunity for the combination of two old 
dresses. A great many pleated skirts are made 
of striped stuff, each pleat being the width of the 
stripe, and so arranged that the same stripes 
shall always come on the outside of each pleat. 
The present fashion, with its eagerness for varie- 
ty, has wisely adopted pleated skirts, and indeed 
pleats of all kinds. There are, indeed, many ways 
of diversifying the toilette by the use of stuffs 
striped with two different colors, showing first one 
and then the other. 

In walking and casino toilettes there are crape 
grenadines with large bouquets of printed flowers 
in old tapestry colors, which produce a charming 
effect ; then, by way of antithesis, there are also 
trellised grounds with bright-colored bouquets 
and designs, birds’ nests, Watteau landscapes, 
etc. The favorite colors for the ground of these 
stuffs are sea blue, dark pistache, fresh butter, 





withered rose, and all the pale gray and light blue | 


shades. <A pretty design represents clusters of 
cherries scattered over a light crape grenadine. 
This stuff bears a close resemblance to English 
crape, and is used for toilettes of all kinds, up to 
evening dresses with moderately low corsages. 
Plain glacé silks are employed in combination. 
The lower part, or skirt, of these dresses is little 
trimmed; the pleats extend more or less high, 
and are separated by lace insertion, embroidery, 
or passementerie. 

Glacé, or changeable silks, of soft colors, print- 
ed with small flowers in dull tints, will be worn 
exclusively by young girls and youthful dames. 
Complete costumes, which are very quiet, but ex- 
tremely stylish, are made of these silks. For 
light shades, the plastron, collar, and cuffs are of 
a different material, but also thin and light. For 
summer toilettes there are also percales of a light 
ground, printed with lace-work designs in exqui- 
site taste. There are also new striped batistes, 
white baréges, and light and transparent wool 
stuffs, with rough surfaces and uneven threads, 
looking as if they were badly woven. With these 
are used embroideries of all kinds, open-work in- 
sertions, and applied flowers, leaves, and bou- 
quets cut out of stamped velvet; and also loz- 
enges, squares, and large pastilles, crocheted with 
coarse thread, under which the stuff is cut away 
so as to make a transparency. 

But what is in vogue above all, and for all 
ages, young, middle-aged, and old, is the black 
or white lace dress—black especially, since it is 
more convenient. The skirt is entirely covered 
with laces of all colors, arranged in all ways ima- 
ginable. The under-skirt is made of plain light 
satin—all colors are admissible—and the over- 
dress is trimmed with bows of satin ribbon to 
match, set on capriciously. The corsage is of 
piece lace with a lining like the under-skirt ; it is 
also made of the same lace with very narrow vel- 
vet ribbon set on so as to form stripes, between 
which is run a thread of gold, silver, or steel, ac- 
cording to taste. This corsage is usually in jacket 
shape, with moderately long basques, and a satin 
plastron, shirred and bouffant, sometimes fall- 
ing loosely below the waist line, and fastened 
once or twice with bands, tabs, or metal clasps. 
For the sake of variety this corsage is, sometimes 
entirely black, even if the under-skirt is colored, 
in which case it is trimmed with bows of the same 
color as the under-skirt. Thus arranged, the lace 
toilette can be worn as a street dress, the black 
corsage taking the place of awrapping. The ac- 
companying parasol matches the dress—black, 
with bows of the same color as the under-skirt. 

There will also be worn many skirts made of 
glacé silk covered with pinked flounces of the 
same stuff, alternating with flounces of écru or 
white blonde, or else of light guipure. With 
these skirts will be worn blonde or guipure ca- 
saque polonaises to match the flounces. The 
most elegant are looped on the hips in bouffant 
paniers, and trimmed with bows of ribbon of the 
same color as the skirt, or of a contrasting hue. 

Among the details worthy of note is the Rus- 
sian plastron; that is, pleated like the Russian 
chemises ; this is made of China crape of all col- 
ors, and is worn under a cut-away jacket, which 
shows the whole plastron, and is only caught to- 
gether on the breast by a metal clasp. Then 
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comes the Russian blouse, adjusted behind and 
open in front, over any kind of a plastron, even 
the Russian one just described ; on each front of 
this blouse is a band of velvet furnished with 
tiny button-holes close together, to which are at- 
tached small buttons, more or less costly, which 
are fastened on the plastron. 

As round hats have grown monotonous, a new 
kind of straw hats with square corners has been 
devised ; moreover, to take the place of the rib- 
bon wound round the brim, a wide band of straw 
of a different color is woven thereon; this is new, 
it is true, but even uglier than it is new. If you 
are fond of vipers, you can have them wound 
round the crown of your straw hat; or if you 
prefer lizards, you can admire them on the hats 
of certain ladies who are consumed by the love 
of novelty. EmMELINE RayMonp. 





TREASURES INDEED! 


NE may count three hundred and over of the 
loveliest cameos known in the royal cabinet 
of curiosities at the Hague; antiques mainly, 
of course, and perhaps the finest of these, and 
admitted to be the largest known, is “ the apothe- 
osis of Claudius.” The workmanship is “ fine 
beyond power of description,” and “the gem it- 
self” claiming all of interest that can be accord- 
ed it. 





SOME FLORIDA “CRACKER” 
COOKING. 
URING a recent cruise in South Florida we 

JF happened to camp for several days upon 
ground belonging to a cracker family, and as our 
tent was pitched near the house, we had ample 
opportunity of peeping into cracker life in the 
kitchen. The place was known as “ Castle Rag,” 
and was surrounded by cocoa-nut, guava, lime, 
lemon, and banana trees, which at that time 
(March) were in full fruit and blossom. Its mas- 
ter and mistress were famous for their hospi- 
tality and knowledge of the surrounding coun- 
try; and not to have eaten one of Mrs. M ‘s 
dinners, and listened to her husband’s snake 
and alligator stories, would have been a miss 
indeed. 

We were always invited to partake of some 
one or all three of the daily meals, which Mrs 
M prepared with her own hands, not caring 
to trust the cooking department to any one else, 
because, as she said, “Charlie” (her husband) 
“was powerful particular about his feed,” giving 
as a reason for such daintiness, his birth-place, 
which was New York city. But she was a crack- 
er, a Florida cracker, and very proud of it, and 
acknowledged to liking steel better than silver, 
and “‘tin-ware she preferred greatly to china.” 
The table was always well supplied with what Mrs. 
M called “French trimmings,” which con- 
sisted of mustard, pepper, and home-made pick- 
les. Fresh meat we never saw them use, though 
they could have had plenty of game and fish, but 
salt pork and dried fish seemed to be preferred. 
The pork and fish were always either baked or 
boiled with cabbage or greens, but they were 
served separately ; and the desserts, which were 
placed upon the table with the rest of the din- 
ner—no true cracker desiring a change of plates 
—were never less than four in number, the favor- 
ites being double-decker pie, tangle-tooth pud- 
ding, and sweetened tomato pie. 

A double-decker is made in a deep dish, lined 
with thin pie crust, with alternate layers of crust 
and fresh sliced guavas, sugared and spiced, the 
top being crust, which must be pricked with a 
three-pronged fork, and sprinkled with sugar and 
butter (or lard which Mrs. M—— used for want 
of butter). It should bake very slowly, and be 
served hot. The grace of the pie consists in hav- 
ing the inside crust light and well done. Tangle- 
tooth pudding is made from coontie, an Indian 
root; it resembles gelatine in substance, but is of 
a bluish-white color. It takes the place of corn- 
starch in cracker cooking, and is only tangle tooth 
when cooked by itself, being difficult to eat, as its 
name indicates. Tomatoes were served in ten dif- 
ferent ways, tomato pies being the most cracker- 
ish, for they were both flavored and mixed with 
almost every and any thing—bananas, pine-ap- 
ples, cocoa-nuts, guavas, and dried apples. 

Fried food they never ate; it was stew, bake, or 
boil, and in this they differ greatly from the set- 
tlers or Floridians, for a cracker is a native poor 
white, while settlers or old slave-owners are called 
Floridians, and they fry everything. Mrs. M—— 
knew nothing of griddle-cakes, and even in the 
midst of plenty, poached, boiled, fried, serambled, 
or baked eggs were never seen on her table. 











Bananas were eaten in almost every way ex 
cept raw. They were baked in the oven to a 
crispy brown and served as a vegetable, or just 
warmed through, their skins being left on, and 
served with butter and sugar, or a sauce made of 
condensed milk thickened with coontie. When 
very ripe, they were used in both baked and boil- 
ed puddings. Dried in the sun, and then packed 
down with sugar, they resemble prunes, and are 
very nice either served plain or stewed, and are 
excellent in cake. Guavas, when fresh, are deli- 
cious. Few people like them on first acquaint- 
ance, but the taste once acquired, one never tires 
of them, for in every preparation of this fruit its 
flavor is different, and yet it retains just enough 
of its originality to distinguish it from all other 
fruit. Cocoa-nut was always grated and cooked 
with other things, principally with rice. Cocoa- 
nut rice pudding is a delicious dish, and, as Mrs. 
M said, “ sliced pine-apple with grated cocoa- 
nut shaken over it is mighty liked.” Her pre- 
served limes and lemons were delicious, and the 
list would not be complete without mentioning 
tomato wine and guava syrup, both of which the 
cracker housekeeper has every cause to be 
proud of. 





' 
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WEDDING PRESENTS. 

T this season of the year, when weddings are matters of constant 

oceurrence, a few words of advice respecting the necessary 
presents may not be out of place. Probably no custom has devel- 
oped so greatly of late years, Formerly a bride only received presents 
from her immediate relations and most intimate friends; now it is 
common for every acquaintance to contribute some token of regard. 
Formerly every one who sent a present thought it requisite that it 
should be accompanied by a note of congratulation and good wishes, 
but now it has become very usual merely to send with the gift a 
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presents. Ornaments for the writing-table are a boon to those on 
the lookout for wedding presents, the consequence being that a 
bride is always overwhelmed by the quantity of inkstands and 
blotting-books showered upon her. Candlesticks are a thing of 
which it is difficult to have too many. The short shape, known as 
“piano candlesticks,” is most fashionable, and they are given in 
silver, bronze, and brass, ormolu being happily almost entirely a 
thing of the past. Choice lamps, too, are very useful presents, 
and may be had in all sizes and every variety of form. China is 
always aceceptable—nothing tends so much to brighten a room— 
and pretty glass is also much appreciated. It is almost impossible 
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visiting -card, on which is written 
above the printed name “ with,” and 
below it “congratulations and best 
wishes.” Of course near relatives 
generally write notes. Wedding 
presents may be made either to the 
bride or to the bridegroom: gener- 
ally the nearest relations give pre- 
sents both to him and to the bride. 
Presents may be sent at any time 
from the official announcement of 
the wedding up to the eve of the 
ceremony. It is as well, however, 
not to be too precipitate, as in the 
event of the wedding not, taking 
place it is always awkward and un- 
pleasant for a bride to have to return 
her presents, which, of course, she 
must do under such circumstances. 
The choice of a wedding present is 
generally a matter of some difficulty, 
unless cost is no object, when, of 
course, jewelry is the easiest to se- 
lect and the pleasantest to receive. 
But it is not always that brides mar- 
ry in a sphere where a profusion of 
jewelry is usefu), and a little care is 
requisite to render the gift accept- 
able to its recipient. “Some orna- 
ment for the drawing-room” is the 
general resource of those who do not 
wish to expend the sum requisite for 
a handsome ring or bracelet. A 
little thought is requisite to find an 
appropriate gift, and that is what 
many people never will expend. 
When a young couple is provided 
with a house, there should be no 
difficulty in selecting a present in 
accordance with the means of the 
donor, It is now exceedingly fashion- 
able to give silver,and pretty salt-cel- 
lars, muffineers, cream jugs, and sug- 
ar basins; fish carvers or fish knives 
are not inordinately egstly, and 
are always very acceptable. Plate 
has the advantage that it suits as 
well for a present to the bridegroom 
as to the bride, and the same may be 
said of another very useful gift—a 
claret jug. These may be had in all 
varieties and at all prices, some of 
those shaped like swans, walruses, 
ete., being very costly, A breakfast 
dish for hash is a favorite present, 
and rich relations sometimes give 
sets of entrée dishes, Cases of pret- 
ty dessert knives and forks, either 
with or without china handles, hand- 
somely embossed grape scissors, sug- 
ar sifters, cases of ice-spoons, or 
fanciful sugar-tongs, are all given, 
and some of them are quite within 
the reach of those who do not wish 
to make any extravagant outlay. A 
pretty gold thimble, either set with 
pearls, coral, or turquoise, or plain, 
in a case, is a nice small present, 
and so are scent bottles, of which 
there are now an infinite variety. 
Vlocks are always favorite wedding 








Fig. 1.—Fiecren Inna Stik Dress.—Front.—[See 
Fig. 8.]—Cur Parrenn, No. 3605: 
Skirt, anp Skreatr, 20 Cents racu 

For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Pain anp Sreirrp Woot. Dress.—Front.—[See 
Fig. 4.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3606: Basque, Over- 
Skret, ann Skint, 20 Cents Bacu. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-19. 


to have too many receptacles for 
flowers, from the tall glasses in 
which branches of evergteens and 
pampas grass can be arranged, to 
those adapted to the exhibition of 
single flowers. Salviati’s Venetian 
glass is always a valued gift, whether 
it take the shape of a chandelier, 
wall brackets, looking-glasses, or a 
set of champagne, sherry, and hock 
glasses. A set of pretty flower vases, 
either in glass or china, for the din- 
der table, forms a nice and inexpen- 
sive present ; and so do pretty menu 
holders. Five-o’clocx tea tables are 
also very nice. They consist fre- 
quently of a black wooden stand, 
the top of which is a china tea-tray, 
with the whole tea equipage com- 
plete. Small tables are always use- 
ful presents, either prettily covered 
with plush, or ebonized with gold 
ornaments, Some have an under- 
shelf that revolves for books. The 
art of painting on looking-glass has 
introduced a profusion of pretty 
articles extremely suitable for wed- 
ding presents. Small mirrors, either 
to stand on a table or hang against 
a wall, folding-screens to hide a fire- 
less grate and various other things, 
are remarkably pretty, and have at 
the present moment the advantage 
of being quite new, though rather 
costly. Pretty photograph stands 
are always acceptable, and among 
small but useful presents may be 
noted stands for keeping newspa- 
pers together, and ornamental waste- 
paper baskets. Folding-screens to 
keep out draughts are charming 
presents, and may be had in all de- 
grees of costliness, Small oceasion- 
al chairs, prettily covered in em- 
broidery or plush, are also useful. 
Of course in jewelry the choice is 
unbounded, and only limited by the 
purse of the donor. Brooches, stars, 
and bracelets are more useful now 
than lockets—at one time so uni- 
versal a present, but now compara- 
tively little worn. Small brooches, 
in the shape of bees, flies, spiders, 
etc., which can be used to fasten the 
bonnet strings, or to place about 
the bodice of the dress, are greatly 
prized, and ear-rings are also much 
valued by those who wear them. 
This should be ascertained before 
selecting them as a present. Some- 
times a silver Norwegian belt is 
chosen as a gift, or a chatelaine, or, 
as a more humble offering, some 
pretty object to attach to one. The 
choice of quaint-shaped silver pencil 
cases, for instance, seems absolutely 
endiess, aud there are other small 
objects, such as vinaigrettes, éuis, 
ete., well adapted as offerings from 
young ladies whose allowances are 
not large. Fans are almost always 
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numerous in a collection of ri ete., all of which will after- 
wedding presents, and are ' 
always acceptable ; by far the 
handsomest now are those of 
curled ostrich feathers, with 
either tortoise-shell or mo- 
ther-of-pearl sticks. Those 
made entirely of Brussels 
lace, unlined, though very 
pretty, are not of the slight- 
est use as fans. There is an 
admixture of lace with paint- 
ed crape mounted on silk 
which is extremely tasteful. 
Some brides are fortunate 
enough to be presented with 
sets of handsome lace; but 
such a present is, of course, 
only given by a near relative. 
The same remark applies to 
the growing custom of giving 
a check instead of selecting 
a present. Of course a check 
is only given for a handsome 
sum, such as no mere ac- 
quaintance would think of 
giving. When the marriage 
is not very affluent, some 
kind relative sometimes gives 
the house linen to the bride, 
on whom the considerable ex- 
pense of providing it falls. It 
rather seems as if the huge 
and costly dressing-cases, one \ 
of which was at one time con- > 2. — t= a Fe 
sidered part of the necessary : 


ward look well arranged on 
small plush tables in the 
drawing-room. As soon as 
a present is received, the re- 
cipient, whether bride or 
bridegroom, should at onee 
write a letter of thanks; any 
delay is most ungracious. 
The exhibition of the pre- 
sents is frequently one of the 
features of the wedding: pro- 
bably lest the donors might be 
disappointed if they were not 
duly seen. The arrangement 
requires considerable care 
and taste, and if the presents 
are at all numerous, the draw- 


































































ing-rooms are generally toler- 
ably well filled. Care should 
be taken that the articles are 
not packed too closely, and 
the cards stating from whom 
each article came should be 
so placed that there can be 
no mistake as to the present 
to which they apyertain. 
Generally the card sent with 
the gift is used for this, 
Presents should be classified : 
plate on one table; china, 
glass, fans, clocks, etc., all 
separate ; jewelry always on 
a table entirely apart; and 
the various articles should be 
exhibited in their respective 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy From 6 Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy rrom 5 to 7 Years ovp. Fig. 3.—Girt’s Tennis Apron. 
To 8 YEARS OLD. For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see 
For description see Supplement. No, IV., Figs. 20-25, Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Parasot. 
For description see " 
Supplement. Fig. 2.—Parasot. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
paraphernalia of a bride, 
were somewhat out of fa- 
vor, though they are still 
occasionally given. Trav- 
elling bags, mounted either 
in gold or silver, appear to 
have taken their place, and are 
very useful when not made so 
heavy that it is almost impossible 
for a maid to carry them. Paper- 
knives of every sort are always found 
among wedding presents, from the 
huge ivory one half a yard long, on 
which the monogram is generally 
engraved, to small ones of silver, 


cases. The presents given 
to the bridegroom are brought 

to the bride’s house, and exhib- 
ited at the same time as hers. 
The presents suitable to him are, 
of course, hardly so numerous as 
those acceptable to a lady. They 
generally include plate, studs, links 
and pins, liqueur case, luncheon bas- 
ket, horn cups for taking out shoot- 
ing, cigar cases, and any arrangement 
suitable forthe smoking-room, riding- 
whips, walking-sticks, etc. A piano, 








gold, or enamel, suitable to the bou- a@ carriage, a horse, = all presents 

doir table. Old silver ornaments suitable to bride or bridegroom, and 

are very favorite presents; caskets = occasionally given by wealthy rela- 
5 § 8; Ss 8, | ie *," ——— ate “a ites i ATX nde 

small trays or cups, fanciful toys, | MT ; } ‘ 2 3 = tives. In addition the bride groom 

Iautunoual 4 is expected to make a handsome gift 


| to the bride, jewels, horses and car- 


riage, a house or money are en régle 
for this; never articles of dress be- 
fore marriage. 
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Fig. 3.—PLarn anp Figurep Cuanae- Dis tay 
ABLE Tarreta Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.—Ptarn ann Fieurep Caaneeaste Tarreta Dress. Fig. 2.—Camev’s-Harr TRAVELLING CLOAK. Fig. 4.—Camew’s-nain TRAVELLING 
Fig. 1.]}—Cur Parrern, No. 3607: Backx.—|[See Fig. 3.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3607: Backx.—[See Fig. 4.] CLoak.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.} 
Potonaise, 25 Cents; Skret, 20 Cents, Potonatse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supple- 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. No. IL, Figs. 11-16. ment, No. IL, Figs. 11-16. 
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OLIVES IN GREECE. 


UR host took us to inspect an olive-oil fac- 

tory, of which there are several in Pyrghi, 
so that the stream which waters the village is 
brown with olive juice, like water tinged by peat 
in an Irish bog. Here they use no machinery 
or modern appliances in pressing the oil; merely 
the old primitive wooden press. Women, or some- 
times mules, walk round and round revolving a 
wheel which crushes the olives ; in this condition 
they put them into sacks, and then into that 
** black-faced heifer which devours oak wood,” as 
the Chiotes in their figurative way are wont to 
describe their ovens. The sacks are then placed 
one over the other in the press, and two men 
turn a post, which pulls a rope, which drags a 
stick, which tightens the press, and the oil oozes 
into the receptacle prepared for it, with water 
inside. The oil and water of course do not 
amalgamate, the dregs sink to the bottom, and 
the pure oil flows into jars prepared for it. 

It is impossible to realize the affection people 
have for olives in a purely olive-growing country. 
“An olive with a kernel gives a boot to a man,” 
is a true adage with them. It is the principal 
fattening and sustaining food in a country where 
hardly any meat is eaten. It takes the place of 
the potato in Ireland, and on the olive crop de- 
pends the welfare of many. An olive yard is 
presented to the church by way of glebe, and the 
peasants collect on a stated day to gather these 
sacred olives, which they buy from the church, 
and always at the highest market value. 





UNITED STATES POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 

‘PF HE wide-spread interest in postage stamps felt 

by the whole community, apart from that of 
the large class of collectors, gives especial value 
to the following succinct but full history of the 
various issues of the United States government, 
found in the report of the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, A. D. Hazen, who has this de- 
partment under his charge. 

The use of postage stamps in the United States 
was first authorized by act of Congress approved 
March 8, 1847, and their issue, in denominations 
of 5 and 10 cents only, to meet the then exist- 
ing rates of postage, was begun by the Post-office 
Department on the Ist of July following. Pre- 
vious to this date postage was collected entirely 
in money, its prepayment being in all cases op- 
tional. 

On the 1st of July, 1851, under the operation 
of the act of Congress of March 3 of that year, 
reducing the rates of postage, a new series of 
postage stamps was adopted, consisting at first 
of denominations of 1 and 3 cents only, but sub- 
sequently of the additional denominations of 5, 
10, 12, 24, 80, and 90 cents. The issue of these 
stamps continued until 186], when, soon after 
the commencement of the late rebellion, to pre- 
vent the use of such of them as were outstand- 
ing in the hands of postmasters in the insurrec- 
tionary States, the series was superseded by a 
new one of the same denominations, but of differ- 
ent designs and colors, Another denomination 
—2 cents—was, however, added on the Ist of 
July, 1863, to accommodate the local rate of post- 
age. Moreover, in consequence of a change in 
the rates of newspaper postage, special stamps 
of large size, in denominations of 5, 10, and 25 
cents, were issued on the Ist of April, 1865, but 
soon fell into disuse on account of unpopularity. 

In March, 1869, a new series of stamps re- 
placed those up to that time in use, of the same 
denominations, except that a 6-cent was substi- 
tuted for the 5-cent stamp; but the series not 
meeting with favor, it was, in its turn, superseded 
in May, 1870, by the stamps now in use. The 
same denominations continued to be employed, 
with the subsequent addition of a 7-cent stamp, 
until July 1, 1875, when a 5-cent stamp was 
added, and the 7, 12, and 24 cent stamps were 
discontinued. The series, therefore, at present 
consists of the following denominations: 1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, 10, 15, 30, and 90 cents. 

By act of Congress of March 3, 1873, in conse- 
quence of the repeal of the franking privilege, 
the Postmaster-General was required to provide 
stamps or stamped envelopes of special design 
for each of the several executive departments, to 
prepay postage on official matter passing through 
the mails, The issue of these stamps was com- 
menced on the 24th of May, 1872, for use on the 
ist of July following, and still continues. Their 
denominations are as follows : 

Executive: 1, 2, 3, 6, and 10 cents. 

Department of State: 1, 2, 8, 5, 7, 10, 12, 15, 
24, 30, and 90 cents, and 2, 5, 10, and 20 dollars, 

Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, each : 
1, 2, 8, 6, 7, 10, 12, 15, 24, 30, and 90 cents. 

Departments of the Interior, Justice, and Post- 
office, each: 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 12, 15, 24, 30, and 90 
cents, 

Department of Agriculture: 1, 2,3, 6, 10, 12, 
15, 24, and 30 cents. 

Under the act of Congress approved June 23, 
1872, stamps of special designs were provided 
for the prepayment of postage on newspapers 
and periodicals mailed from known offices of 
publication or news agencies. The act took ef- 
fect on the Ist of January, 1875, but the issue 
was begun on the 11th of December previous, 
and still continues, The following are the de- 
nominations: 2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 24, 36, 48, 
60, 72, 84, and 96 cents, and 1.92, 3, 6, 9, 12, 24, 
36, 48, and 60 dollars. 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
belliehing and strengthening the hair and rendering 


it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. cewett’s Fravonine Exrracts are the 
best.—( Adv.) 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPIATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS. 
Dr. J. L. Wi1.48, Eliot, Me., says: ‘ Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate gives most excellent results.”—(Adv.] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENDEMANN’S s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Petnir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrin, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv. } 





C. C. Suayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
Fur on book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
—[Adv.] 








AD >VERTISEMEN'TS. 





GOLD MEDAL, R's 1878. 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


" BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Bentley's Stamping. Patterns 


Are recognized as the best in design and workmanship. 
Largest stock of patterns in this country, for all the 
newest kinds of work,including the Raised Embroidery 
Plush, &c. Catalogue and Price-list for 3c. stamp. 
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FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed, 
Call for this Corset and 
noticethatevery pair 
is stamped 
Ica la Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellbeimer & Co, 
and pa Sor 
ea 381 Broadway, N.Y, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 















ral congestion, &. 
eo ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 


io by E. GRILLON, 
FRECKLES and TAN, 
Murray Street, New York. 


sone Proprietor. 
Use Perry’s M and Freckle 


e Rambutean, Paris. 
Lotion. It is reliable 
“ LUSTRA PAINTING” is asuperb method 


A ay 4 and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Rn Constipation, 
of appetite, bile, head- 
| N D | F N Be hemorrhoids, cereb- 
"eed by all Druggiats. 
TAMAR, nnlike pills and the 
ustial pu oe is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 
Ask your druggist for Perry's 
Comrponse and par a Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
for decorating Screens, Curtains, Table-covers, &c., 
&c. There is not a lady in the land who cannot do it 
without personal tuition by the aid of the complete 
book of instraction, ‘‘ How to do ‘ Lustra’ Painting,” 
by the inventor, . BRAGDON, ARTIST, 
STUDIO BUILDING, 4th Ave. & 25th St., N. ¥. City. 
Send Postal Note for 50 cents. 
SOFTENS AND PRE. 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 


it. Leading dealers 
pronounce it the dest. 


THIS INK IS MANUF*D BY | 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








THE 
“ANDREWS” 


PARLOR 
FOLDING BED. 


30 styles. The only perfect 
= folding bed. Elegant and Com- 
= fortable, saving room - rent. 
= Warranted nét to sag, Well 
ventilated. On castors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEELER & CO., 


83 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, Boston. 


- MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 











“See What Cutioura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, ’Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood. 8 in, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cu TIOURA REMEDIES. Absolutely pure and safe, 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only ‘Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

“a> Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TOILET POWDER. 
he % 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


ZY, impalpable, 





adherent. 


WITH BISMUTH 4. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 V4 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION S 


AND 


POWDER. 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





% 


” 
*“Hygientoal 


3h 
fo Preparations 
« ° re for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de 1’Opéra, Paris. 


New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cutis, 


’ )) The most conveni- 

= ail ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made, 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 















PEARLS IN THE. MOUTH. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is newest as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—or— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hirt’s Micimer’s Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 








The leading hair modiste in this country, 
Mrs. C. Thompson, New York, expects to pro- 
duce several novelties in hair work this season. 
—Peterson’s Magazine. 


FOR 


,ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itsrlf 
in shapeto EVERY head. 2.—They VO NOT 
HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lock, as all ot hers have. 
8. 7" ag! png tear or break apart, but oufwear 
THREE of any wave made. 4.—1hey CANNOT 
WHINKLB or SHRINK wih dampness, but kecp their 

“* shape for years, 6.—They do not fade as quickly, for 
they don’ t require dressingasaften asothers, 6 —They are only dresacd 
witha WE COMB, whenthey get MUSSED, and are known to remain 
taord rfora year without redresring 1.—I GUARANIRE EVERY 
ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or rfund the money Uf not, 8.—MOST 
IMPORTANT: Foery lady can lok young and attractive with a 
THOMPSON a <4 AS HUNDKEDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE they lok 
A! one I pews I 10 different styles of THOMPSON 

can be gratif—i 


to sis (Blond and Gray extra). 
» most EGANT ASSOR 


TMENT of 
wn from $5 to 850. GRAY HAIR 
y ly ah LTY. 


ware of pacts enareies to sell 
ou Waves representing them to be the 


ipson iat as I donot allow any other 
Dealer to sell m SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


RS. c. THOMPSON, 
No, 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harper’s Weexty, Bazar, Youne 
Peorir, and MaGaziyg, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, New York. 













June 1, 1884. 





can secure Perma. 

Lady Ag ents nent employment 

and ay ger selling Queen City 

Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 

on. outfit Free. Address Queen 
ler Co., Cincinnati, O 








Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our — kages for 50c. contain Plush 
and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no — 


CRAZY with beads, spangles, &c., 25 
50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. N.Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 





Stam ing, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
i rials for Needlework. Send 8c. for latest Catalogue. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of every description.. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 





5 Passage Saulnier. Circular and reference. 
SHOPPIN Or Every Desoxrirtion 

promptly done. NoCom- 
mission cha For phen meg &c., address 


Mus. L. BAL WIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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RIBBON VELVETS. 


To sell at once our surplus stock of Black Velvet 
Ribbons, we offer 2000 ae best quality, fast edge, 
T HALF PRICE. 


A 
No. List Price. Our Price 
1 1-3 52 1-2e, 
ia ait) 25e. 
3 1-4 toc, | 45. 
5 - 
é 1-2 35 } $125 
9 $3.00 
3 "Hig | $1.96 
12 3.9 
3 + } $2.65 
16 4.8 
i xg [$3.26 


Colored Velvet Ribbons, in all leading shades, at 
proportionately low prices. 


Le Bovtillier | ‘ “8 ssc 
Street, 
Brothers, 





| NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ © 
Mover Warsstr Linina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 





A GREAT WANT MET. 
This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 
M. KAERMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39¢. 
sas “« 8& “<4 * 46. 
ay “ 41 * 44 = =648e., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


FOR 


Summer Travel. 


Harper’s Guide- Book to Europe 
and the East. By W. Premproxe Fer- 
riper. With Maps and Plans. In 8 vols. The 
volumes sold separately. 12mo, Leather, $3 00 per 
vol. GG” New Edition just ready. 

Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vol. 11. Germany, Anstria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 


< Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 


California: For Tourists and Settlers. By 


Cuaries Nonpnorr. Illustrated. $2 00. 
Colorado. New Colorado and the Santa Fé 
Trail. By A. A. Hayes, Jr. Illustrated. $2 50. 


Egypt to Palestine. By Rev. S. C. Barr- 
LeTr. $3 50, 

Mexico. Old Mexico and her Lost Provinces. 
By W. H. Bisuor. Illustrated. $2 00, 


New England Coast, Nooks and Corners 
of the. By Samuen A. Deake. Illustrated. $3 50. 


White Mountains, The Heart of the. By 
Samugt A. Drake. Illustrated by W. Haminton 
Gisson. Tourist’s Edition, $3 00, 


Camp Life in the Woods. By W. 
Hamiton Gingon. Illustrated. $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


LADIES ASK TO SEE THE CELEBRATED 


T ECLARK's 


~~ 


r RSET) ) 


HYGEIAN 


THOMSON,LANGDON & CO. 
5 EA ¥ 


2 
SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 









mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 


man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenvz, New York. 





More ple are poisoned by 
foul Ref. rators than by 
sewer gas. © Three-fourths of 
rigerators sold breed ma- 
laria and fevers, by tainting 





> . 8 for Circulars. 

Saal 3. A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio, 
TAKE NOTICE. 

For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures, 

* no two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 








ORSETS. 


The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned by 
ite PUT ERFEG: ie ATISEACTORY. found 
in evees tania ec] hy A... HS doh seller. Made 
in a variety of styles and prices, Sold by first-class 
dealers everywhere jeware of worthless imitations, 
None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on the box. 

ACO CORSET CO., Chicago, lil. 
FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


~~ SOMYKA 


The very best patent Toilet-Compound in existence. 
Removes all blemishes and purifies the complexion. 
Somyka, the patent Medical-Toilet Compound, is a 
sure cure, and unsurpassed for beautifying the teeth, 
offensive breath, tender gums, hoarse or sore throat, 
and other afflictions. 25c. and 50c. per large bottle. For 
sule by all Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Send tor Pamphlet. General Depot, 

A. SIMONSON, No. 34 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanrerr's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE NEW EMPRESS 


) EMBROIDERER, 


Adapted to all leading 
Sewing-Machines. Price 
$2. Send name and ad- 
dress for illustrated book 
and sample of work, free. 


EMPRESS EMBROIDERER 
co. 
NSS 4 West 14th Street, N.Y. 

MPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
will change gray hair to Diack, dark brown, Tent 
brown, chestnut, auburn, golden blonde, and blonde 
cendrée (12distinct shades), leawing the scalp perfect- 


ly clean, the hair soft and glossy. Itis not only per- 
foctly harmless, but strengthens the hair an 
™ 














In ordering, 
sired, also natural color of the hair; and send sam- 
A large bottle, with full directions, will be sent 
on receipt of $3.50, Any special shade can bo 
Address, or apply in person, 


mperial Hair Regenerator Co., 18 W. 14th St,, N. 7. 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


All materials and trimmings.at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 
GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

» money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Creall-Colored Dress Goods, 


We offer complete lines of French Wool Dress Goods 
in CREAM (the most fashionable shade) in Al- 
batross, Nun’s Veilings, and Cashmeres, at 


50c., 65c., 75c., and $1.00, 
ALL DOUBLE WIDTH. 
Persons desiring samples should enclose stamp for 
postage. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 
WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING'S STANDARD” 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 


smooth finish; all sizes. 
Forsale byall Fine Stationers 





“D0 YOU WANT A DOG? 


If so, send for DOG BUYERS’ B 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, 
roo engravings of different breeds, @ 


nishing Goods ofall kinds. Direc 
Kerra tions for Training Dogs and Breed 
| = ing Ferrets. Mailed for 10 cts. 


™, i PHILADELPHIA KENNELS, fF 
OS 2375. Sth St. Philad’s. § 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ Sevtbeccmweseds $4 00 
HARPBIVS WEBER LY....0.cccccccccccccccccces 
HARPER'S BAZAR ......cccscccccccccccsecese 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers).............-eeceee5 10 00 
Postage Free to all aubscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 











Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

s@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 





yo NAME ON RUBBER STAMP, 25c. ; Name and 
Address, 40c. Ben. W. Austin, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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VETEEN 


El 


So-. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


A 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


NDERFUL 





VAR - 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at && cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 


praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 


WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 


Card. Wen Writing, PLease MENTION THIS MaGAZIN 





LEWIS & CO., 6 West {4th St., N. Y. 





mes THE KEYSTONE eee 





any man! 

Every Machine 
and Satisf: 
vente Wringer. 
n ike a . 
i zed, and will outlast any two wooden 
~% ted. Exclusive Terri-¢ 


KEYSTONE, WRINGERS AT LOWEST, WHOLESALE PRICES. 








OVER 300,000 IN 


ACTUAL USE 
And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


g _ ACENTS WANTED. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


L 
Good Stories, 


Cartes Reape. Illustrated. Pages 320. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


By 


IT. 
The Great Argument ; 
Or, Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. By 
W. H. Tromsoy, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical De- 


partment University of New York. Pages 
480. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 
Ill. 
Mothers in Council. 
Pages 194. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
IV. 
Piccadilly. 
A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 


Laurence OxrPHant, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 


“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &c. Pages 152. 16mo, 


Paper, 25 cents. 


“Tommy Upmore.” 


The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 

Bart., M.P., formerly known as “ Tommy Up- 
D. Buackmorre, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” &e. Pages 


256. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


more.” By R. 


Short History of the Reformation, 


by Joun F. Ht RST, D.D. Map and Woodeuts. 
Pages 134. 16mo, Flexible Cloth, 40 cents, 


VIL. 


Manners and Social Usages, 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “A Trans- 


planted Rose.” Pages 326, 1l6mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 
VIII. 
Marcus Aurelins Antoninus. 
By Paut Barron Watson. Pages 348. Crown 





8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


IX. 
The Entailed Hat : 
Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A 
Grorce ALFreD Townsenp (“ Gath”). 
16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By 


Pages 


Romance. 
576. 
— 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


A Perilous Secret. By Cuanrtrs Reape. 20 cents. 


My Ducats and My Daughter. 20 cents. 
Godfrey Helstone. By Georgiana M. Craik. 20 cts. 


A Fair Country Maid. By E. Farrrax Byrene. 20 cts, 


In the West Countrie. By May Crommetin. 20 cents. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. Crank Russet. 
20 cents. i 
The Way of the World. 


By D. Curistiz Murray 
20 cents 


The Man She Cared For. By F. W. Rostnson. 20 cts. 


Au Old Man’s Love. By Antuony Trottore. 15 cts. 


SH Hanren & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, te eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

CF Hanren’s Cavatogun mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Seuare, N. Y. 
HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 





‘or new 4u page Illustrated Catalogue, send 4 ct. 
stampto M.C. HENLEY, RICHMOND, IND. 


id i AQ Ts 
PASTILLES DE FLORENCE, 
Madame LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES 
(white and tinted) are celebrated for removing TAN, 
REDNESS, SUNBURN, &c. Also, for their cooling 
and beautifying effect to the skin. Sold by Druggists. 





bromo, Motto and Verse 
ivsued for 10c., 6 pa ks and this 
—_— Ring be. BOR d of Merit Cards, 
Wc, Ag’ts Book 2e, FRANKLIN PRTG. CO,, New Haven, Ct. 


~ ART EMBROIDERY! 


New and beantiful designs in Jatest styles for Art Em- 
broidery & Kensington Painting,in Perforated Patterns. 
Stamp for Circular. L, A. Se_ny, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


- 1 > 
DONT GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of “ Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 

Price 25c. Mailed by 
BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 


Large, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 
ilver, motto and hand, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. Agts’ 
atest samples, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVIL, NO. 28. 



































1, M. Tissot, the celebrated Paris designer of la- 
dies’ costumes, being implored to invent something 
etitirely original, after hours of agonizing reflection, 
suggests using a footstool as a support to the tunic. 


ment. 


thus,” 


FACETIZA. 

Aw eccentric man, living on a farm on the edge of Rhode Island, 
was very averse to taking life. When asked why he didn’t slanghter 
his fat pig, he replied, * I haven't the heart to kill it, for it seems so 
much like one of the family.” 


MED ae 

“Got any nice box raisins, Mr. Bates ?” said a pompous youth to 
the village grocer. 

“Yes, I think I have.” 

“ Let me gee them.” After looking them over, and tasting them, 
he said : * Weil, these will do. I'll take a cent’s worth,” and, as the 
eustom then was, handed out an egg in payment. 

dduieanaliipatioastags 


When the marriage ceremony was over, the parson was approach- 
ed by the groom with the question, “* What's the damage, elder ?” 

apenas 

Deacon Harmon, a backwoodsman in Maine, once dismissed a 
congregation after a fashion not taught in the schools : “ This ordi- 
nance are now concluded.” 

a 

An old lady who had just returned from a funeral, looking some- 
what vexed, was asked what had happened to annoy her, 

“ Happened? I never see sech folks! "Twas the driest faneril I 
ever went to. They sot there an’ didn’t move nor stir, an’ never 
took Jeave of the corpse nor nothin’. I went there ready to weep 
with them that weep, as Scripter tells us, but ’twarn’t no use. It’s 
only charity to b’lieve they was disenabled by cryin’ aforehand ;” 
ond the jerked off her shaw! and bonnet, and sat down, dolefully 
complaining that “she didu’t feel to think she was edified by that 
funeril one bit.” 

“ How did you like the Doctor’s sermon ?” said one to his com- 
panion, as they were walking home from charch, 

“ First-rate; I always liked that sermon.” 


coreentig angie 

The adopted datghter of a North Carolina farmer ran away, and 
returned to the family hovel on the mountain. A neighbor looking 
for her stray cows came across her standing in the door, and accept- 
ed an invitation to enter. Looking around at the squalor and 
filth, she exclaimed, “I don’t see, Sallie, what made you leave 
them good folks, where everything was so nice and neat.” 

“ Wa'al,” was the reply, “ you see, I was just gorged with neatness.” 

pal: ee SE 


When the door-bell rang, one morning, Mrs. Occupé said : “ I ho; 
that’s no one to call. aim so busy that I cuuldn’t even see the 
Queen of Sheba.” 

“Oh, mamma, she won't come,” said little Harold, knowingly. 
“ Why, she's been dead these ten years.” 


eae ipenpeege 
The word “ orange” was repeated at a Florida breakfast table cne 
hundred aud twenty-two times by seven people by actual count. 


2. “ Superb!” exclaims the master of the establish- 
*M. Tissot, you are a genius! 
would be more striking if we placed the footstogl 


ORIGIN OF THE LATEST PARIS STYLE. 
8. Magnificent! Phidias, Michael 
But the effeet | 
style will go round the world in triumph, 
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. el Angelo, nor 
Raphael ever conceived anything like that, 














bows 





BOY. “ FIVE CENTS WORTH OF SODyY.” 

DRUGGIST. “ You WANT THE SUPER-CARBONATE, I SUPPOSE ?” 

BOY. “ SEE HERE, MISTER, | DON'T WANT NONE OF YOUR CHEMICAL 
AIRS; WOT I WAN'T Is 8-O-D-Y—sopy.” 


4. Crowned with success! The new style is adopt” 
ed in every European capital, and will svon appear in 
Boston und New York. 


That 


When a favorite young aunt of Willie’s was once visiting at his 
home she was tuken quite ill, Falling upon his knees by her bed, he 
wayed, *O God, don’t let Aunt Clura die; but if she’s got to, let 
her do it at her own home, cud not de it here!” 
sepngenatimenapianan 
“Now, little girl,” seid the photographer to a little danghter of 
a well-known military man, “ we will wait a moment until you get 
your eyes quiet. ‘There! now I guess we're ready. Look right 
where I told you. Ob, I never can take your picture if you roll 
your eyes around so.” ‘ 4 
* But T have the most beautiful eyes in America, General Smith 
always tells me so,’”cried this small subject of the camera, saucily 
tossing her pretty little head, quite as much to the amusement of the 
artist as to that of the little miss’s friends, who overheard from their 
various stations behind the scenes. 


aortic 
COLD COMFORT, 


Moturr ‘ pathetically, to three-year-old tease). “* Now, Willie, if you 
do not stop worrying your poor mamma, she will get sick and die.” 

Youne Tease (solemnly), “Aud then who will papa marry, 
mamma ?” 

* Well, now,” said a wealthy Alabama planter, “since I’ve had 
that revenue cut through -the trees,aud added the diploma to the 
house, I feel like I could entertain my friends in a truly hostile 

ae 
manuer. aie Sa 

Norturuner (to Southern lady). “ Your sunsets are perfectly 
beautiful down here.” 

Sournern Lavy (sadly). “ Oh, they are nothing now. You should 
have seen thein before the war.” 

A meek young editor was one night seen to be plonged in 
thonght. e explained his abstraction by telling bis sister that he 
had been wondering if any fellow would ever be clever enough to 
invent a hair-pia warranted not to fall out of the hair. The sister 
immediately asked, ‘* Whose hair?” 

RE GE RSE 

“What does Miss Contralto sing at the concert to-night?” one of 
the boarders at our boarding-liouse asked yesterday, 

“JT do not know her répertvire,” the Judge replied. 

“No, no,” chipped in our landlady, “it ain't Raperton, I’m cer- 
tain ; it’s something else.” 

A lady noted for her fondness of using large words asked her vis- 
itors if they would not be helped to some more pumpkin pie, On 
their refusing, she insisted: *‘ Do take more, for it is neither de- 
bilitating uor exhilarating, but highly nutritious.” 


caditeinasl cenytinins 
A young minister, preaching as « candidate in a certain town in 
Massachusetts, took for his text, “I that speak unto thee am he,” 
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“WHew! I SMELL LUTHER BU'NIN’. 


A SOUL (SOLE) STIRRING EVENT. 


Mus’ BE, BRACKSMITH, YO’ APUN’S SCO'CHIN’.” 





CUTICULL—cUTUS—cUSs8! 











